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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of | ' 
Articles will shortly be commenced in the SPECT'ATOR, containing the 
history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with “* The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
thstrict visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the Eastern Counties, or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, each having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Moniteur of yesterday announced that the Emperor Napo- 
leon and the King of Prussia had agreed to the bases of a peace, 
and communicated them to the Emperor of Austria. Should they 
be accepted, peace may be made at once; but if, which is more 
probable, they are rejected, then a final battle must be fought 
outside Vienna, probably at Florisdorf, towards which point the 
Prussian armies are steadily though somewhat slowly converging. 
The Austrians assert that they have 400,000 men encamped 
around Vienna, an assertion we greatly distrust ; that the spirit 
of the troops is excellent, which is true only of the officers; and 
that the Archduke Albrecht is the equal of his father, the cele- 
brated Archduke Charles, which is a sanguine guess. The 
Prussians certainly have not 400,000 men, but they probably 
have, with their recent reinforcements, 250,000, as many as they 
can use, full of confidence, armed with the needle gun, per- 
fectly fed, and without an uneducated man in the ranks. 
The main army is already at Lundenburg, thirty miles from 
Vienna; Prince Charles, with a second, is fifty miles behind ; 
and a third force, 58,000 strong, is advancing southwards through 
Zwickau. The great battle will probably be fought, if at all, 
early next week, but it is sincerely to be hoped that the Kaiser will 
yield in time. 








A refusal of the proposal is probable for these reasons. A 
Family Council decided on Tuesday to risk all rather than be 
compelled to withdraw from the German Confederation, which is 
Prussia’s sine qua non, and a victory would compel the Prussians 
to retreat under a close pursuit, through a country cleared of pro- 
visions, and past fortresses which would send out garrisons to cut 
the fugitives off. It would, moreover, enable the Kaiser to boast 
that he had fought to the last, and submitted only to irresistible 
force. On the other hand, it may be accepted for these reasons. A 
defeat would involve something more than submission to severe 
terms, there being great danger, as we have explained elsewhere, 
that it would be followed by the total extinction of the Austrian 
Empire, possibly by the exile of the House of Hapsburg. Its first 
consequence would probably be revolution in Vienna, where dis- 
content is already bitter. Then it seems certain that Prussia’s 
demands are in some respects over moderate, the King asking only, 
according to the best accounts, for the annexation of the Elbe 
Duchies and the States between the two halves of his kingdom, 
with the military command and diplomatic representation of the 
remainder of Germany. Austria is to surrender nothing to Prussia 
except the leadership of Germany, and to Italy only Venetia un- 
shackled by conditions. The balance of probabilities inclines, we 
imagine, to a continuance of the war, but they are very nearly 
equal, and the possibility of a great vengeance in the future, when 
Austria has rearmed, may incline the scale to peace. 


We had almost# forgotten to mention—one forgets trifles while 
watching a war like this—that the Federal Army has disappeared. 
It attacked the Pryssian corps darmée under General Groben on 
the 14th inst., and was driven with heavy loss across the Main. On 
the 10th Frankfort was entered, and General Falkenstein an- 
nounced that he assumed the government of Frankfort, Nassau, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and North Bavaria, the only territories not 
already in Prussian hands, and on the following day Bavaria 
requested an armistice, preparatory to submission. ‘The victory is 


‘| important, because it releases some eighty thousand men—58,000 


who had been directed on Munich, and about 20,000 employed 
in the struggle for Frankfort, but otherwise it is only an 
incident, as the hollowness of the Federal strength had been 
previously exposed. Immediately on the news of the battle, 
the group of old gentlemen who call themselves, possibly consider 
themselves, the German Diet, retired to Augsburg, whence in a 
short time they will disappear into space. They will be super- 
seded by a German ‘Parliament elected by universal suffrage, a 
member for every 100,000 souls, and invested with plenary power 
to decide on the internal organization of Germany. 


Little of importance has reached England from Italy. Gari- 
baldi has captured the fortress of Arngola in the Tyrol, and Admiral 
Persano has taken the fortified island of Lissa, on the Dalmatian 
coast, but these are mere incidents in the drama. Of the great 
movement, the march of Cialdini into Southern Austria, nothing 
whatever is known, except that he has occupied and passed 
Padua, and is on his way to Villach—the key to the railway 
system of Southern Austria. He has as yet encountered no 
serious resistance, and the Quadrilateral is by this time shut off 
from aid from the north. The King, with the second division of 
the army, was expected at Padua on Friday, but his arrival has 
not been reported. It is believed that he will march upon Venice 
while Cialdini proceeds northward, but information of any kind 
from Venetia is of the scantiest description,—La Marmora, with the 
imbecility of a true mgggipet, thinking that a revolutionary war 
ought to be conducted in secret. 


The cholera, which is becoming severe in Southampton, and has 
broken out in Newcastle, has evidently arrived in London. In 
the Registrar-General’s return for the week ending 16th July 
thirty-three deaths are recorded from cholera, sixteen of them from 
the Asiatic form of the disease, death occurring usually within 
twelve hours of seizure. - The Registrar-General advises a system 
of house-to-house visitation, so that the disease may always be 
dealt with in its earlier stages. We would venture to warn 
officials against the use of phrases in their reports tending to 
deepen the popular impression that cholera is contagious. It 
could no more, for instance, be brought in a ship across sea than 
gout could, and the assertion -that it could only serves to give an 
excuse for desertions at once cowardly. and cruel. In India a 
regiment visited with the ‘disease ‘is constantly saved by a march 
of a few miles, proof positive that the poison, though it ~ travel, 
is conveyed by the air, and not by sick persons. or 


The. Atlantic cable is going on. well, By the latest report, 
Thursday, seven p.m., 811 miles had been paid out without inter- 
ruption; | 


Mr. Disraeli has entered upon office with evidently new zest: 
On the first night of his appearance in the House—Monday night 
—he was baited by Mr. Bernal Osborne about his Irish appoint- 
ments and his Irish policy. Mr. Osborne censured him first for 
not giving Mr. Brewster the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland; then 
for giving it to Mr. Blackburne, who is too old; then for giving 
the Judgeship of Appeal to Mr. Napier, who is too deaf; then for 
having promised to check emigration, censuring especially by 
anticipation grants for public works or a loan for railways. Mr. 
Disraeli enjoyed his reply. He wondered, after hearing such high 








and well deserved praise of Mr. Brewster, that the Liberals had 
not made him Lord Chancellor; he said that Mr, Blackburne, 
having just left the duty of revising the decisions of the Lord 
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fit to discharge duties which he was competent to revise; he said, | official. oatls shall be considered during the re 
as to the charge of being “as deaf as a post” brouglt against Mr. | let us hope, to their total abolition. A far more 


lor, to which he was appointed by the Liberals, was surely { withdrawn, Lord Derby promising that the whole question of 


ecess, with an eye, 
important 


Napier by Mr. Bernal Osborne “with that delicacy which:some- | measure, Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Bill for strengthening ‘Tenant. 


times distinguishes him,” that Mr. Napier had never been too deaf to | right, has share] the same fate, and in fact,as Parliament is tg rise 
succeed in the House of Commons, and therefore might fairly hope | about the 8th August, every Bill of any importance may be 


to succeed as Judge of Appeal; he admitted that he did intend to 
propose a loan for Irish railways, which he thought Mr. Osborne 


| 


con- 
sidered withdrawn, What with Reform and a Government which 
rules through a minority, and is therefore afraid to open its lips, 


might pardon, both because Mr. Osborne had property in Ireland, | less will have been accomplishe1 this session than in almost any 


and because it was a measure handed down to them by their pre- 


previous one. Not a Bill of importance has been passed except 


decessors ; he remembered Mr. Osborne having badgered him very | the wild Act enacting that the owners of cattle shall not, as regards 


similarly eight years ago, when he was *‘ member for some other 
town, for really he has been an almost universal representative,” 
and sat down having effectually silenced Mr, Bernal Osborne, who 
will be long remembered as ‘“ the universal representative.” 


Nor was Mr. Disraeli less unpleasant or less chilling in answer- 
ing a series of rather unfortunate and ill-conceived questions by 
Mr. J. S. Mill, on a subject which needed more skilful treat- 
ment than it received at the hands of that able and generous 
advocate of the negroes of America. Mr. Mill put a list of ten 
questions as to the intentions of the Government with re- 
spect to prosecuting the military officers who had so abused 
their power in Jamaica, and Mr. Eyre. Mr. Mill wished 
to escape reading them aloud a second time, being evidently 
alive to their long and awkward array. But Mr. Disraeli in- 
sisted on having them read, we suppose as an act of penance, and 
they were read out by Mr. Mill, who felt nervously that he was 
a spectacle to the House, and about to be a subject for a clinical 
lecture by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli pointed 
out that nine of the questions assumed the acts to be illegal, while 
the tenth asked if they were illegal, which, he thought, involved 
nine admittedly unfair assumptions, and he made unpleasant com- 
ments on the length of the questions and the apparent inaccuracy 
of some of the allegations. Finally, he said that the Admiralty 
had determined that there was no occasion to inquire further into 
the acts of the sailors involved,—that the Horse Guards were still 
deliberating whether they should inquire further about the soldiers ; 
and that as to Mr. Eyre himself, who had been dismissed, ‘‘ those who 
ask that further steps should be taken seem to me to confuse errors of 
conduct and errors of judgment with malice prepense,” which the 
Government declined todo. That last is quite a false distinction. 
Mr. Eyre was probably not guilty of ‘‘ malice prepense,” but if he 
had done the same thing in Scotland, or even Ireland, does any 
man in his senses suppose that he would have been simply dis- 
missed as guilty of ‘‘errors of judgment?” What he was guilty 
of, was plain neglect of obvious duty towards a large class of 
the people intrusted to his care, and if that is to go with im- 
punity because there was no ‘malice prepense,” the present 
Ministry might authorize—in a panic as to some disturbance— 
martial law and an indiscriminate slaughter, and flog ad infinitum 
during the recess, and would yet only be liable to lose their places 
and be pronounced guilty of ‘‘errors of judgment.” 


Mr. Disraeli, in the amusing speech to his constituents to which we 
were just able to refer last week, made rather a point of his proposed 
Trish policy,—though he had to apologize a little on Monday 
for his Irish personnel,—and his Irish policy would be, he said, to 
stop emigration. ‘‘ Under some conditions, and even under general 
conditions, emigration is the safety-valve of a people. But there 
is a difference between blood-letting and hemorrhage. What I see 
in Ireland is not that scientific depletion which reanimates the 
health and gives fresh vigour to the constitution, but a wasting 
away of nature, which I think ought to be staunched; and the 
political styptic which is required under the circumstances it is the 
duty of statesmen to discover.” Asthe Land Tenure Bill, against 
which the Tories and Mr. Lowe were so eloquent, has just been 
withdrawn, and Lord Derby thought it an invasion of “ the 
rights of property,” we conclude the ‘styptic’ will scarcely be 
a land law at all. Perhaps it is the administration of justice by 
the Irish country gentlemen on whom Lord Derby says he is 
going to rely. No doubt they and Mr. Whiteside together will 
succeed in making the wounds of Ireland smart, as a styptic should 
do, but whether they will stop the hemorrhage is a matter of 
some doubt. 


The Earl of Longford, Under Secretary of War, said yesterday 
week in the House of Lords that he hoped to have 150,000 breech- 
loaders ready by 31st of March next. That is about enough for 
our English army. We suppose the Volunteers and the Indian 
Army must wait still longer. 


As the first-fruits of Tory government the Oaths’ Bill has been 


those cattle, be exposed to the ordinary risks of trade. 


Mr. Graves on Tuesday proposed that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the deficiency of British sea- 
men in the mercantile marine, and stated some noteworthy facts. 
Our tonnage, he said, had increased between 1850 and 1865 by 
78 per cent., and the number of men by only 30, and no less than 
20,000 foreigners are employed in British ships. He wanted to 
restore the system of long apprenticeships. It seemed to be 
generally admitted in the debate that a deterioration had taken 
place in the quality of our merchant seamen, but Sir S. Northcote 
obviously hit the nail on the head when he said that the remedy 
was to pay the men better. The best lads would not go to sea 
to lead a life of terrible hardship and ear only 35/. a year, with 
no hope of rising in the world. Something might be done with a 
better code of discipline, which would prevent the cruelties so 
frequent on board ship; but the matter rests with the shipowners, 
and while they can get men for little they will not pay them much. 


The holders of Turkish Consolidés are at last to pay the penalty 
of their confidence in Lord Palmerston and his professed belief in 
the regeneration of Turkey. ‘The State is insolvent, the coupons 
of the consolidated debt not having been paid, and it is said that 
bonds which the Government had pledged itself not to issue till 
July, 1867, have already been secretly sold. The Government 
appears to have lost its credit completely, no one will lend it any- 
thing, and it must, if its expenditure goes on, speedily come to a 
dead lock. It is perhaps as well that the inevitable break-up of 
this empire should be preceded by a bankruptcy. Lnglishmen 
never sincerely like a defaulting State, and it is as well that the 
final arrangements should not be impeded by an ignorant English 
sympathy with a tribe which is now simply a nuisance in Europe. 
At the same time the break-up will probably not be too rapid for 
safety, for once free of the debt, the Sultans will go on as they 
did before they began raising loans —spend when they have money, 
and when it is done steal more. 


Lord Cranborne brought forward the Indian budget on Thurs- 
day, in a speech which, if not what Mr. Stansfeld would have 
delivered, was short, clear, and sensible. ‘The revenue of India for 
the year ending 30th April, 1866, was 47,041,000/, and the 
expenditure 47,021,000/., showing a surplus of 20,000/. Among 
the charges, too, are 5,352,000/. expended on public works, many 
of which could in time of need be discontinued, a sum which may 
be regarded, in part at least, as areserve. The land revenue is in- 
creasing slowly, and the repayments from railway profits very 
rapidly (500,000/. in one year), the military expenditure is sta- 
tionary at 13,000,000/., and Lord Cranborne intends to preserve 
peace and develop material prosperity. He is a little afraid of some- 
body growing opium somewhere and cutting India out, a thing 
about as likely as the supersession of Bass’s beer by some Belgian 
article, and he doubts if the revenue is truly elastic, because the 
yield from Customs rises very slowly indeed. But upon the whole 
he was cheerful, flattered the old men in the Council of India very 
adroitly, and sent away the dozen or so of members who took the 
trouble to listen to him very fairly content. 

In the debate which followed Mr. Stansfeld was compli- 
mentary to Lord Cranborne, and Mr. Smollett contemptuous of 
irrigation, Lord W. Hay distrustful of the armed police—who, 
we agree with him, will be a nuisance some day—Mr. Laing 
as sanguine about India as he was lately about Turkish finance, 
and Colonel Sykes very wroth at the unnecessary number of 
European troops kept in the country ; but nothing of importance 
was said. 

Sir Hugh Rose has been created a Peer for his services in India 
and Ireland, but his title has not yet been announced. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy declines to make a reputation this year. 
He informed the House on Tuesday ‘that before proposing 
any new measure he proposed to use certain dormant powers 





already in his hands. He thinks, in opposition to Mr. Farnall, 
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that the Poor Law Board has power to prescribe how many beds 
there should be ina room, and how much space to each bed, to 
fix the salaries of medical officers, and provide paid nurses, and 
above all to compel the guardians when overcrowded to find more 
extensive accommodation. He means in the first place to test these 
powers, and if they are insufficient, to bring in a Bill next session. 
We fear this is cold comfort for the sick paupers. Mr. Hardy may 
have all the powers he says he has, though Mr. Farnall denies it, 
but he does not yet know the powers of obstruction possessed by a 
London guardian. It is the authority of incompetent and callous 
persons which is the root of the mischief, and this is not abolished 
by a promise of supervision too minute to be carried out after 
public opinion had cooled down. 





We are informed that the feeling in South Germany, hitherto 
so hostile to Prussia, has undergone a remarkable change. ‘The 
Kaiser’s invitation to Napoleon to intervene in a German quarrel is 
considered a treachery, and in Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemburg 
the middle class now declares that Prussia is the only honestly 
German Power. ‘This feeling is also perceptible, we are told, in 
Vienna, where men by no means too Liberal declare that they 
have been taxed and oppressed for fifty years only to ask the grace 
of the Frenchman at last. ‘‘ Adhesions” from the South are con- 
stantly reaching Berlin, and even the Viennese at last-realize that 
they are to be turned out of Germany, and writhe under the pros- 
pect of Slavonic ascendancy. 


There was a misstatement among our paragraphs last week, 
which may cause some misapprehension and some annoyance to 
its subject, and which we therefore regret to have made. Mr. 
Vanderbyl was not unseated for Yarmouth. He stood for the 
borough, and his name was introduced into the subsequent in- 
quiry ; but he was not uns-ated, because he was never elected. 


Lord Carnarvon, in declining to legislate this session on the 
difficult subject of colonial bishoprics, showed that he did not 
entirely grasp the whole question at issue, when he said yester- 
day week that ‘‘ Parliament must either reassert coercive powers 
and civil jurisdiction over the Church in the colonies,” which 
would, he said, be ‘‘ tantamount to the creation of an Established 
Church in the colonies,” or else “‘ you must accept the principle 
Jaid down in the Law Courts, that the Church of England in the 
colonies is neither in a better nor a worse position than other 
denominations,” i. ¢., is simply a free Church. That is not, how- 
ever, the only alternative. Supposing the Churchmen in the 
colonies are, as they evidently are, split into two sections, those 
who wish to be governed solely by colonial synods, and those who 
wish to be under the English lay Courts of Appeal in the last 
resort,—where is the difficulty of providing by Act of Parliament 
that those who voluntarily choose a Church with an appeal to 
English Courts may have that appeal, and be subject in 
every way to the same law as the English Church law? It seems 
to us that to repudiate Churchmen who wish to continue out 
there precisely what they were here, and to force them into v 
voluntary sect, is a very unfair proceeding. ‘The question of 
whether the Free Colonial Churches should be ‘ in communion ” 
or not with the other, the ‘ national Colonial Churches,” is 
altogether subordinate and inferior in importance. But why rob 
Churchmen of our Courts of spiritual jurisdiction, if they wish to 
cleave to them ? 


And unless we give by statute the power to our Colonial 
Churches to be governed and judged as our English Churches are 
governed and judged, there is no doubt that the “free ” Colonial 
Churches will diverge more and more from our English type, and 
be tried by a standard of orthodoxy determined chiefly by the 
‘*active ” members of the missionary societies which raise and dis- 
tribute the funds for the colonial missions. The Bishop of Natal 
had a long letter in Monday’s Times to show how the pecuniary 
lever is used to keep the colonial clergymen orthodox. A Mr. 
Tonneisen, one of the best missionaries, with a thorough knowledge 
both of Zulu and of a mechanical art, has continued to hold com- 
munion with the Bishop of Natal. Consequently Mr. Green, the 
+‘ Vicar-General” of the Bishop of Cape Town, writes to him to state 
that he (Mr. Green) has written to the Propagation of the Gospel 
Society to warn them of Mr. Ténneisen’s defection, and takes 
upon himself to forbid him to dvaw any bills on the society beyond 
his salary for the current month. Accordingly by the next returning 
mail an inquiry comes from the S.P.G. Society to Mr. Ténneisen, 
informing him that the Natal Committee is instructed to report 
‘if there has been any and what overt act of adhesion to Bishop 
Colenso ;” and, *‘ further, if there be any, and if any what proofs 
of your holding or teaching anything at variance with the doctrine 


and discipline of the Church of England.” Would it not be well 
to put out at once a sliding scale of payment for the missionaries 
in proportion to their orthodoxy ?—missionaries trusted by the 
whole Natal Committee, 150/. per annum ; missionaties trusted by 
a majority of the Committee, 100/.; missionaries trusted by a 
minority, 751. ; by any of them, 50/.,—and without.a single ortho- 
dox adherent, nil.. That would be frank, and fix a good market 
price of orthodoxy. Pe ee eer 

Sir Robert Peel brought his charge against Mr. Gladstone on 
Monday night of having made a promise which he omitted to 
keep,—to lay the decision of the Government on the changes to be 
made in the Queen's University in Ireland,.s0 as to permit of 
students from the Catholic College taking their degrees there, 
before the House of Commons, before issuing a new charter. 
The debate was one of those prolix ones which turn upon shades 
of meaning, enlivened by spurts of temper from Sir Robert Peel. 
It is clear that the Government did promise to tell their whole 
scheme to Parliament before acting on it; it is clear that they 
believed they had done so; and that they supposed the part of it 
which could be carried out without an Act of Parliament was not 
to be challenged, and that the fight would come on on the proposed 
new Bill. It is clear, on the other hand, that the opponents of the 
scheme supposed that all the changes would be discussed together, 
and that nothing was to be done till the Bill for modifying the 
Queen’s University should be introduced. The only odd feature 
of the debate was that Sir Robert Peel should hector a statesman 
so far his superior in every respect as Mr. Gladstone. He chal- 
lenged Mr. Gladstone ‘ to clear himself from the grave imputations 
under which he laboured,” and when Mr. Gladstone cried out 
“‘ Ob, oh !” exclaimed, “ It is all very well for the right honourable 
gentleman to break out in that unmannerly manner,” with other 
savage language of the same sort. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone was 
wrong in expressing, or feeling, any astonishment that Sir Robert 
Peel should hypothetically attribute to him evil motives. Sir 
Robert cannot recoguize a high character when he sees it. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Church-Rate Bill is to be sacrificed, though the 
Government say they will not oppose its second reading so long as 
they are not committed to its principle. The Dissenters are 
satisfied with it, but the High-Church party have found out that 
Mr. Bovill’s (the new Solicitor-General’s) Bill is much better, 
because it renders the Church-rate compulsory on all who do not 
give a year’s notice that they do not intend to pay it,—a provision 
which would not in fact prevent contests, or the levying of Church- 
rates on opponents who had not chosen or had forgotten to give 
the notice. Under that Bill the fights and the distresses for rates 
would probably go on as before. We fear that the only real 
objection to Mr. Gladstone's Bill is that it was Mr. Gladstone's, 
together with the natural perverseness of the human heart when 
after long strife it is offered terms of peace. 


During the week the Consol market has ruled firm, and the 
Three per Cents. for account have been done as high as 88}. On 
Saturday last the closing prices were 873 4 for delivery, and 87} 
for account. Yesterday the closing quotations were :— For 
transfer, 883 3; for time, 88§ ?. 


No change has been made in the minimum rate of discount this 
week, In the open market the supply of money seeking invest- 
ment is ample, and the tendency of prices is rather drooping. 
On the Continent, more especially at Paris, Hamburg, and 
Berlin, the value of money has a downward tendency. ‘The 
Bank return is unfavourable, and the stock of bullion is reduced 
to 13,645,975/.; the reserve is only 3,224,595/. The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of France continues to accumulate. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the anuexed quotations :— 
gees aly 13. Friday, —_ 20. 
ee 5 5 


Mexican ee ee oe or] or oo 
Spanish Passive .«. oe or] oe on 19 oo VW 
Do. Cevtiticates oe oo -) oe 15 ee 155 
Turkish 6 por Ceuts., 1958.. ee es oe 55 oe 55 
= im 362.6 eo oe oe S40. oe wot x. d. 
United States 5.20's ee . oo oo 673 oe 69, 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 





Friday, July 13. Friday, July 20. 
Great Eastern ee oo eo rm oe 8hi ve 
Great Northern .. oe oe oe oe “at ee 121 
Great Western.. .. a oe on om 6 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. - - - _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire -~- 122 ee 1% 
London and Brighton .6 eo8 <«« ve 93 we 
Lendon and North-Western... - we 113 - ul 
Loudon and South-Western ee o oe 92} oe 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e §=a4 6a 21 o 3} 
Metropolitan oo o. ry or oo 423 o 1 
i eee ae ae ee eee ee: 
Norti-E astern, Berwick . . rr ee oe “we or 4 
Do. York me 7 ee oe w 7 
SouteeKesern wg tat 69} o 68 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRUE “MODERATION” IN PRUSSIA. 


* I CAN have no hesitation in offering you my services, pro- 

vided the work—the unity of Germany—is carried 
out with a high hand.” So this week writes the Baron 
von Roggenbach, late Minister of State in Baden, and a 
leader in the National League of Germany, to Count von Bis- 
mark, and he ends his letter with a permission to publish it 
which converts it into a manifesto. To Germans the purport 
of the letter is clear. It signifies the unreserved adhesion of 
the National Verein—an association extended throughout 
Germany and essentially Liberal—to the Prussian Government, 
but Englishmen will wonder at the final clause. Their fear 
is that Prussia, intoxicated with military success, will be too 
high-handed, too ready to demand terms which may compel 
the interference of a European coalition. If Prussia wins the 
great battle about to be fought upon the Danube she will, 
they say, demand the unity of Germany, and then the resist- 
less Napoleon will “intervene,” and the work will all have 
to be done over again. That is even now the language of 
the Post, and another journal or two supposed to be inspired 
from the Tuileries, and a fear of that kind, more or less definite, 
underlies much of English speculation. Baron von Roggenbach, 
however, knows Prussia well, and there is more reason to fear 
lest the work should be spoiled for want of high-handedness 
than Englishmen are ready to believe. Whatever Count Bis- 
mark may be, he is in the service of the King of Prussia, and 
the King is a dynast of the old type, a man with a fellow feel- 
ing for kings, and one who has besides a constitutional diffi- 
culty in rising to the height of circumstances, in seeing that 
he has done more than conquer Austria, that he has concili- 
ated Germany, can, if he pleases, weld all Germany north of 
the Main into one compact, homogeneous, and strongly governed 
State. There is great reason to fear that he may allow many 
of the Princes to return, may content himself with the Elbe 
Duchies, and Hamburg, and the military supremacy of 
the remainder of Northern Germany. Already it is reported 
that Count Bismark has been compelled to offer his 
resignation to prevent dangerous promises to the ex-King 
of Hanover, and the story, whether true or false, shows the 
German appreciation of the hidden difficulty in the Palace. 
Already the petty Princes who have submitted and resigned 
their armies have received a guarantee of their thrones, shorn 
indeed of their independence, but still thrones, and therefore 
politically dangerous both to the Hohenzollerns and the 
nation. The King, it would seem, considers that if he is 
master of the armies he is master of all, and forgets that 
armies depend absolutely for victory upon the civil adminis- 
tration, that each petty court will be a centre of separatist 
opinion, will strive to draw to itself and its own dominion 
the devotion which should be due to the nation and the 
Fatherland. A King of Hanover or Saxony shorn of his con- 
trol over his army will either employ all the powers left him 
in regaining that control by the aid of the foreigner, or will 
devote his whole energy to civil administration, thereby neg- 
lecting the army and intensifying that local absolutism and 
habit of interference which has made the petty monarchs of 
Germany the scorn even of the people they rule. A king can- 
not be a lieutenant ; if he is, his crown is a burden to himself 
and a nuisance to all around, acting as a mere screen between 
the people who suffer and the far away ruler who gives in 
secret the orders they are compelled to obey. The Hohen- 
zollerns may argue that the discomfort of Saxons or Hanoverians 
matters little to them, but it matters much that they should 
lose the loyalty they really desire, that each soldier enlisted 
beyond Prussian boundaries should feel he is serving a foreign, 
it may be a distrusted, power, that each citizen should think his 
loyalty a divided obligation. A petty State thus ruled would 
be far more independent than any State in America, for the 
governor would be the hereditary and trustworthy enemy of 
the central power ; yet even there, where localism is not a dis- 
ease, as it is in Germany, men pleaded that if the State 
rebelled against the Federation their allegiance was due to the 
State. We quite admit that in Reuss, and Waldeck, and such 
like principalities, the State rights would signify little, less 
than they signified in Delaware, but they would signify much 
in larger provinces; in Hanover, where the King would be an 
agent for France, in Saxony, where the dynasty would be an 
outpost of Austria, in the Hesses and the Mecklenburgs, where 
all that is reactionary would find centres round which to 
rally. The great independent nobles of the land, the only 








men with authority beyond the national law, and prestige 
beyond that of property, the only men above the control of 
Parliament, would be permanently hostile to the dynasty and 
the nation, and would lead in that hostility the whole of the 
Junker caste. No greater impediment could be conceived to the 
development of a free national life. It is as if every English 
county were to be administered in every detail except recruiting 
by a hereditary and absolute Lord-Lieutenant, over whom in 
his internal administration Parliament had no power. What is 
the use of a “German Parliament,” if it can be thwarted by 
every petty principality over which its authority extends, if it can 
vote that Saxony shall send up so many men, and cannot vote 
that Saxony shall pay them such and such pensions after their 
service has expired? Or if the King intends that his Parlia- 
ment shall be a convention, and dissolve when its work is 
done, leaving each State to be governed much as it is now, by 
an hereditary ruler and a Chamber, with limited powers, what 
becomes of the unity he professes to desire ?—what prevents 
Hanover from refusing supplies, or Saxony from passing an ordi- 
nance of secession? The dread of military force? One would 
think he had seen enough of the result of that system in Austria, 
and did not want to govern the Hesses as the Hapsburgs govern 
Venetia. It is open to him now to make these States loyal pro- 
vinces of his monarchy or disloyal dependencies, and in allowing 
the Princes to return he will deliberately choose the latter. 

But, say the advocates of State rights, these Princes are 
very useful. King John is a very good man, writes one cor- 
respondent, and Saxony is lightly taxed. The Courts, write all 
resident English who think it a luxury to dance vis-d-vis to a 
prince, are “ extremely condescending.” They foster art, says 
the sculptor; they keep up learning, says the professor; they 
spread civilization beyond the capital, sighs the conservative 
statesman. Well, admit all that, and what do they do which 
as great nobles invested with the old Crown domains they would 
leave undone? How does the power of passing a local police 
act encourage art, or in what does a demand for obeisances pro- 
mote learning, or why is civilization accelerated by a medizval 
ceremonial? The argument from personal character is simply 
worthless. Most Bishops in England are men of unblemished 
personal character, but imagine a statesman intrusting the 
civil Government of the counties to hereditary Bishops! The 
Princes could secure as nobles all the good and none of the 
evil they secure now, and if they are sure not to secure it, if 
it is feared that they will live, like the mediatized Princes, in 
sullen isolation, supersede them by younger branches of the 
same family, who will know that they are nobles not by divine 
right, but by a Parliamentary vote. What signify the interests 
of a score or so pampered families, when the weal of a nation 
is opposed to the continuance of their privileges? The Eng- 
lish Parliament made short work with hereditary jurisdictions 
in Scotland at least as ancient as any which exist in Germany. 
Greediness for Prussia consists in snatching at too much 
south of the Main, not in consolidating everything north of 
that frontier line. The King has announced that he does 
not want Bohemia, and will not keep it, and the King is 
right. Five millions of Czechs would be a mere burden to 
be borne in an empire otherwise homogeneous, would weaken 
instead of increasing its national coherence. So will, in all 
probability, though that is much more doubtful, seven or 
eight millions of South Germans, contained in Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, and Baden—men, it is true, of the same race with 
their brethren in the North, and speaking the same tongue, 
but with a civilization of their own differing in tone and 
tendency from the civilization of the North as Catholicism 
from the Protestant creed. Let them retain, if they like, their 
separate administration, giving up only, if dualism is finally 
rejected, their military independence. Their armies may be 
powerless as reserves, but the North united will be too strong 
either for attack or intrigue, and the command of their armies 
vested in Prussian hands will make them very convenient foes. 
Or let them melt, as Count Bismark once proposed, and as 
the Bavarians are said to wish, into a single Bavarian State, 
separated only as English colonies are separated from the 
central administration, as powerless to aid, but still equally 
powerless to attack, except by a secession. An enlarged 
Bavaria might have a national life and a national opinion 
which would temper the harder tone and more aggressive 
spirit of her great northern ally. But North of the Main, if 
Prussia is to justify herself for all the blood she has spilt and 
the political organisms she has destroyed, there should exist 
but a single State, governed by a single Parliament, great 
enough to covet no accessions, strong enough tosecure to Central 
Europe permanent peace. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON LORD RUSSELL. 


HE Saturday Review of last week wrote, what is very 
T unusual with it, an article on Lord Russell which was 
not merely petty and spiteful, but petty and spiteful without 
that amount of common candour and common sense with 
which men of the world usually season their bitterest attacks, 
since they know that, except by the help of such candour and 
sense, they fail to obtain an attentive hearing even for their 
most telling sarcasms. It is not because we believe that this 
very savage and yet rather feeble attack on Lord Russell 
will get much serious consideration from the public that we 
wish to say a few words in answer to it on a statesman 
who has earned so many great claims on our gratitude, 
in spite of the serious political blunders of which he 
has undoubtedly been guilty. But such an attack as 
éhis,—so furious and so blind,—reminds us of the public 
duty of showing our greater statesmen some gratitude 
while they live, and not reserving it altogether for their 
obituaries. If the feeble-forcible invective of the Satur- 
day Review had been published on occasion of Lord Russell’s 
death, all England would have been indignant. We cannot 
see why it should be less resented because it happens to 
appear at a moment when the subject of it is still capable of 
feeling pain from the literary vitriol-thrower, than it would 
be if the burning and blinding fluid had been sprinkled 
over a corpse. When a paper of high culture, ability, and 
influence writes of such a man as Lord Russell that it is 
almost true to say of him that he touched nothing which he 
did not disfigure,—that is what is conveyed, we suppose, by 
the assertion that ‘the reverse” of the saying “Nthil tetigit 
quod non ornavit”’ is almost true of Lord Russell,—that “ find- 
ing Liberalism all but marble, he has left it mire and clay,” 
—that he has been “ cold, dictatorial,” “ dull, unsympathetic, 
and pompous ’”’ as a statesman, the last epithet at least being 
singularly ill chosen for the curt, crusty, acute style of Lord 
Russell’s statesmanship,—perhaps the Saturday Review meant 
a trifle priggish which is a very different thing, and much 
less hollow ;—that his career has been ‘an ample succes- 
sion of occasions for failure, occasions which he has made 
the most of,”—finally, that “he has lived longer than the 
ordinary age of man only to discredit principles and break up 
associations which it had taken two centuries of struggle and 
difficulty to organize,”—-when such a paper as the Saturday 
Review writes thus of a statesman like Lord Russell, it is time, 
we think, for those who do not wish to see public gratitude 
quite out of date to say something of the greater aspects of 
Lord Russell’s political life, and prove that we see through the 
petty malice of such a criticism as this by something more 
than contemptuous silence. 

When the Saturday Reviewer restrains his positive hatred 
for a moment to contrast Lord Russell unfavourably with his 
“‘ great (chiefly because successful) predecessor,” he no doubt 
reflects better the immediate impression of the public mind 
than by all this pseudo-epigrammatic vituperation. No 
doubt in some great qualities Lord Russell was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s inferior. He was his inferior in personal generosity as 
a party leader. He was his inferior, we think, in the kind 
of pluck which is needful to stem the tide of temporary un- 
popularity and disgust. Lord Russell has always had a ten- 
dency to turn with a turning tide. He would not have 
gone to Compitgne like Lord Palmerston, at the very time 
when he had fallen from power in consequence of too close 
an adhesion to the policy of the Emperor of the French. He 
gave voice to the first childish burst of rage against the Papal 
aggression in 1850, and he sank his voice again with the sink- 
ing voice of the public, directly he was aware that the spasm 
was over. He deserted his colleagues in 1855 at the first breath 
of popular rage against the mal-administration of the army 
in the Crimea ; he burst forth with the first notes of the ex- 
plosion of popular indignation against Russia for her treat- 
ment of Poland in 1863, and collapsed when he found that 
the public opinion would not sustain him in anything more 
than angry speech ; he threatened as all England was threaten- 
ing when Austria and Prussia broke faith with Denmark in 
1864, and humiliated himself as all England humiliated 
herself when it appeared that we should have to go to war 
alone for Denmark or not at all. In all these instances, 
and in the tendency which they all exhibit to follow rather 
than to guide popular feeling, to recede with it as well as to 
advance with it, no doubt Lord Russell has shown himself Lord 
Palmerston’s inferior. He has shown less tenacity of individual 
judgment whenever there has been any danger of a temporary 





breach between his own views and those of the public. But 
admit these two points of real inferiority to Lord Palmerston, 
inferiority in personal generosity as a party leader, and in 
tenacity of individual judgment when public opinion seemed 
to turn against him, and yet we do not doubt for a moment, 
we should question whether any competent and impartial 
critic could doubt, that Lord Russell’s name as a statesman 
will rank far higher with the future historians of our time 
than Lord Palmerston’s. The latter no doubt died at the 
climax of his popularity, while Lord Russell has long culmi- 
nated, and long been on the decline. But compare the sub- 
stantial achievements of the two statesmen, nay, compare 
even their political characters apart from their achievements, 
and it is scarcely possible to hesitate for a moment as to which 
of the two weighs the heavier in English history. Lord Pal- 
merston’s personal achievements are at most three—his defeat 
of the French policy in Syria in 1840, of the Russian policy 
in Turkey in 1853, and the alliance with the Emperor of the 
French by the help of which the last success was achieved 
There is no doubt that the Dano-German jiasco in 1864 was 
as much due to Lord Palmerston as to Lord Russell. The 
one talked as big in the House of Commons—the ‘‘ Cambyses’ 
vein,” Mr. Disraeli called it—as the other wrote in his des- 
patches. But the diplomatic triumph over the French policy 
for Italy in 1860 was certainly due more to Lord John Russell 
than to Lord Palmerston. No Foreign Minister was ever 
better abused than he during that important year, and though 
cordially supported by his chief, the Prime Minister, all the 
most important despatches of that period were unmistakably 
due to Lord John Russell's keen sympathy with the popular 
Italian cause. And for the American foreign policy of the 
Liberal Government during the difficult and dangerous time 
of the Civil War, Lord Russell was far more responsible than 
Lord Palmerston. It was his thorough sympathy with the 
freemen of the North that alone averted a serious quarrel 
between England and the United States, at a time when Lord 
Palmerston took no pains to conceal that all his private sym- 
pathies were with the Confederates. If the achievements of 
the two men were estimated only by the success of their foreign 
policy, we should say that Lord Russell’s, in spite of the 
Polish and German jiascos, had been as successful, if not more 
fruitful of permanently great results, as Lord Palmerston’s. 
The “meddle-and-muddle”’ policy was more or less common 
to both. But in saving Italy from Confederation and sub- 
servience to France, and in saving England from a war with 
the Free States of America, Lord Russell has achieved more 
than will balance Lord Palmerston’s political successes in 
Syria, in Turkey, in Greece. And the reason is that Lord 
Russell’s successes were founded on a more tenacious and 
intense sympathy with the cause of popular self-government 
than Lord Palmerston’s. The questions of Syria and Turkey 
were questions of a traditional foreign policy, those of Italy 
and America were questions of constitutional principle. There 
was a wire of popular creed at the bottom of Lord Russell's 
most successful Foreign-Office achievements which was wanting 
in Lord Palmerston’s, whose creed was never half so strongly 
and vividly defined, or based on strong genuine principle, as 
Lord Russell’s. 

But if we turn away from foreign policy, who can doubt 
for a moment that Lord Russell has achieved far more that 
is durable for England than his great contemporary, and 
again for the same reason, because there is more Liberal root 
in him by far than there ever was in Lord Palmerston. When 
we talk of the Reform Bill as Lord John’s on/y achievement, 
we forget both what the Reform Bill meant, and also all 
the other great constitutional struggles on the principles 
of Toleration coeval with Reform and of the same proper 
stock, which Lord John did so much to carry. While 
Sir Robert Peel resisted, or in the case of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, turned at the last moment, while Lord Palmer- 
ston was generally indifferent except to the principles of Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson, Lord Russell was fighting for 
twelve, almost hopeless, years against the prejudice and 
narrow violence of the party of privilege. No doubt he felt 
that he had a rising tide of political feeling under him, 
but it is one of the great tests of true statesmanship to be 
aware of this, and resolutely believe in it while no ostensible 
sign of progress can be seen on the surface of the political 
world. Lord Russell’s youth achieved more for England than 
the whole career of any other statesman with whom he can be 
compared. If he has been slow to anticipate many of the 
subsequent changes that resulted from the reform of Parlia- 
ment, he at least provided the organism of all subsequent 
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improvement ; and the same may be said of what he did to{ruins is either Protestant or, what is far more dangerous, 
repeal the political disabilities of Roman Catholics and Dis- | liberal-Catholic, is ruled by a House sternly, on points almost. 
senters. These were both of them root-reforms, and it has | fanatically, Lutheran, and is guided by a Minister who within 
always been in the tenacity with which he has held fast to a/ six months has informed the Pope that if he did not institute 
few great fundamental principles that Lord Russell has shown | the King’s nominee to the See of Cologne within three. 
his political superiority to contemporary statesmen. His views | days the relation between Catholic Prussia and the Papal 
have often ripened far more slowly, and yet have sometimes | Chair should be finally dissolved. The world, as it appears 
ripened far too suddenly under the exigencies of party jealousy, | to the Vatican, will be divided among six great States, 
as, for example, in the case of his Anti-Corn Law declaration|and of these France will be Voltairian, Prussia Lu- 
in 1845. But he has held by the root of political truths with | theran, Britain on all Papal questions Calvinistic, Russia 
far more tenacity than his great rivals, even when he has shown | Greek and hostile, Italy Catholic but anti-Papal, and Austria 
least capacity to water and foster it into fruitful bearing. Papal, but bound by the evil prejudices of the Hungarians, 
On the whole, with all his shortcomings,—curt, domineering, | who are anxious to be shown by the Church the way to 
self-important as he undoubtedly is, Lord Russell has shown | heaven, but think they can see their road on earth for 
more of the love for freedom as freedom, apart from the | themselves. Spain is orthodox, to be sure, but then Spain 
mere prosperity which freedom brings, than any other | is also sceptical, governed by men who detest all schism, but 
statesman of our own day. The late Sir Robert Peel changed | who also detest wars for a creed in which they only half 
his principles as soon as he distinctly saw that they were lead- | believe ; and then could Spain beat Italy? The prospect is 
ing to wrong consequences ; Lord Palmerston did not need to | dark on every side ; Italy consolidated, Germany united, Austria 
change, but stuck to a policy which was founded more in tradi- | moved eastward, Bavaria paralyzed, Spain left helpless, Rome 
tion and general sagacity than in principle at all; Mr. Gladstone | seething with hatred under their feet, the poor priests are 
has widened his sympathies rather than his principles with a} thrown back on Heaven and Napoleon as their only pro- 
widening experience ; but Lord Russell alone of recent English | tectors, and while Heaven gives victory to infidels Napoleon 
statesmen has seemed to know more clearly what is meant by | refuses to intervene and save the faithful. The changes 
popular duties and rights than by popular progress and pros-| are all so sudden, too, and the men who conduct them 
perity. His intellect is not flexible and far-reaching. He cannot |so violent; there is no time for intrigue, and what 
adapt himself easily to new modes of conceiving old truths.|can one do with a Protestant aristocrat like Bismark, 
But there is more hard political faith at the bottom of him} who treats Popes as if they were petty princes, and com- 
than of all the other statesmen of the day; and therefore he | pels them to consecrate Bishops as if a concordat were a 
has done so much. He may have been very narrow, cold, and | secular treaty to be enforced by the bayonet, who does not 
imperious, but his narrowness has at least kept him from all | even believe, like Mr. Disraeli, that the “independence of the 
flirtation with a narrowness greater than his own,—his cold-| Papacy is essential to the European equilibrium?’ Mr. 
ness has been exclusive to the exclusive,—and if he has been | Disraeli is in power, it is true, but then his Ministry accepts 
imperious, it has always been on behalf of the people. orders from Orangemen, and if it did not, would not dare in 
the face of every English rector to interfere for Rome. Verily, 
Satan is abroad more visibly than in 1848, for then there was 
THE EFFECT OF SADOWA ON THE PAPACY. aid to be obtained from Stee; in greater strength than 
NHE results of this contest in Europe, if it ends, as all|in 1800, for then all depended on a single life, and a life in 
Englishmen now expect that it must end, in a complete | the long duration of the Papacy is scarcely an appreciable 
final victory for Prussia, are so vast that the mind refuses to| point of time. The new changes will be permanent, while 
grasp them except one by one, and even then only at intervals. | Napoleon will pass away. 
Just at this moment the British public can attend only tothe} The Papacy has survived all things, even its own crimes, 
effect of the campaign upon Austria and France, but it will | and prediction about its future may well be left by politicians 
modify the position of every power in Europe in a nearly | to Dr. Cumming, and those who believe that the worthy bee- 
equal degree. France loses at once her dictatorship, and sinks, | master has penetrated the secret of the divine will, but the 
as the Economist has pointed out, into one of many co-ordinate | outlook for the temporal power is certainly a gloomy one. If 
powers; Austria becomes the natural protector of the nation- | Prussia succeeds, it is as certain as anything in polities can be 
alities of the East, instead of the natural foe of the nation-| that Italy will be left free of all other preoccupation to devote 
alities of the West; and Russia finds an impassable barrier | her whole energies, and the genius of a people among whom 
erected between herself and the civilized half of the European | genius is endemic, to the possession of Rome, to the possession, 
world. With Germany constituted, it becomes useless for | that is, of a minute State inclosed in her dominion, filled with 
England to waste time and character in protecting an insolvent | a population ardently Italian, and ruled always by Sovereigns 
Mussulman horde, while Scandinavia gains an ally among whose | who can no more divest their minds of Italian sympathies than 
immediate and pressing interests will be the freedom of the | they could divest their blood of iron. Those sympathies are 
Baltic. Upon no power, however, will the blow fall so heavily as | parts of their mental organism, not subjects of its action. No 
on the Papacy, which lost at Sadowa infinitely more than it has | “ guarantee of the great Powers,” the daily dream of the 
forfeited during the last six disastrous years, for it lost the | Vatican, is any longer possible, and Napoleon, even if willing 
chance of regaining all. Had Austria won the game, and an Aus- | to remain the sole foreigner within Italy, and therefore the 
trian army been billeted in Berlin, Rome would hardly have been | sole object of the concentrated Italian hate which in Venetia 
evacuated within this generation, and Umbria and the Marches | has but deepened yearly through sixty years, cannot always 
might have been replaced under the priestly sway its subjects | have the power. Some day or other he will need the aid of 
so bitterly detest. This was too much for any except Cardinals | Italy, or he will dread the force of Italy, and then the evacu- 
to hope, and the Pope, who is at heart an Italian, and like | ation will be followed by the entry of the long dreaded foe. 
other Italians thinks Germans and Frenchmen equally useful | Indeed it is by no means certain that the Convention of Sep- 
barbarians, could not bring himself to hope it, but even if Austria | tember will not be executed to the letter, for Napoleon wants 
emerged uninjured all might be regained. Napoleon must die | no fresh enemies, is not anxious to furnish an excuse to Italy 
some time, or France be involved in war, and then Austria, | for adopting the alliance with Prussia into its permanent 
with its faithful population and its immovable policy would | scheme of policy. In the Congress, moreover, which must one 
hasten to expiate a multitude of sins, and repair innumerable | day legalize the results of this great war, the voice of Prussia as 
blunders, by a new instance of ‘unswerving devotion to the | representative of Germany is sure to tell very heavily, and Prus- 
interests of the Church. In a partitioned Italy the largest | sia has hitherto adhered very fairly to her ally, whose services 
share would be assigned to St. Peter, that the theft of the|in Venetia in withdrawing so large a section of the Austrian 
remainder might be blessed, and Cardinals replaced in their| army are felt by the military King to have been of the last 
districts would at last be enabled to sing heartily the Ze| importance. And then the shepherd will stand face to face 
Deum Laudamus which now they can only chant in faith. | with his flock, with no colley dogs between. The temporal 
This hope, which has lived six years in the breasts of the} power must end, even should the Pope remain in Rome, for he 
most despondent in the Vatican, in the worldly-wise Secretary | could only be safe under Italian bayonets, and an Italian 
of State Antonelli, as in the fanatic Grand Almoner de Merode, | Pontiff exercising power through Italians only over an Italian 
died with the intelligence of the victory of Sadowa. Austria} population, must be either an arch priest or a lieutenant- 
was the last of the great Ultramontane Powers,—for the | general of the secular Sovereign of Italy. Flight is the only 
Papacy does not blind itself to the fact that France is essen-| alternative, and though this will be pressed upon the Pope by 
tially Voltairian,—and Austria as an Italian power disappeared | the Jesuits and the fanaties, who think his departure will dis- 
upon that field, The new Germany which is rising upon her | turb the order of the world, there are more moderate. men 
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ground him, who ask whither he is to fly. The hand of 
France will, he knows well, be heavier than that of Italy, no 
Italian priest or prince will willingly live in Germany, the 
Balearic Isles are too isolated for a Court which is still one of 
the great centres of human action, and in Malta, the refuge 
towards which the mind of Pope Pius most readily turns, he 
must conciliate a heretical power. The lodging, however, is 
no matter. No State will accept the Pope as King, and 
either in Malta or in Rome the Papacy will commence a new 
career, which may very easily be as great, possibly as long con- 
tinued, as that which now appears to be drawing to its end. 
So invincible is the belief in many minds that truth can only 
be one in its manifestations as well as its reality, so great is 
the convenience of a living authority competent to decide 
ex cathedré all doubtful questions alike of belief and con- 
science, that it is hard to imagine the day when no great section 
of mankind will look up with reverence to the Pope. All Chris- 
tian men and women must previously have acquired the courage 
to walk alone to heaven, and we are far from that yet, as far 
probably as we are from the day when laws shall be useless 
because every one loves his neighbour as himself. Freed from 
the incumbrance as well as the temptations of the secular 
power, the Papacy may devote itself to theology and eccle- 
siastical organization, may in both initiate developments the 
effect of which shall be permanently felt throughout the 
world. Be it remembered, the “Papacy,” as we call it for 
convenience, is not only a man, but also a vast organization, 
which draws to itself, as by irresistible attraction, mental 
power of every order, from that of the casuist to that of the 
great administrator. The world is not yet safe from the 
chance of a great genius wielding the authority of the 
Catholic Church. Of late years the supply of brain has 
grown less because men of genius cannot be ‘“‘ Ultramontanes,” 
cannot devote themselves to the support of a useless authority 
over an insignificant cluster of little provinces, and Ultramon- 
tanism has been the sine qué non of aspirants for power at 
Rome. The Papacy, hampered by the ascendancy of the Society 
of Jesus, who, formerly the opponents of centralization, now 
exaggerate the mystic claims of the Holy Chair till they 
become grotesque, has selected its agents badly, and raised men 
to the highest places who, like Cardinal Cullen, for example, 
lack the intellectual serenity which is the unfailing accom- 
paniment of brains of the foremost order. The struggle for 
temporal power once closed, there will be no need for applying 
a test which drives away able men, and a genius either on or 
behind the Holy Chair becomes once more a terrible possi- 
bility. If such a man should arise, a man, for instance, who 
saw how easily Rome could link herself with the social aspira- 
tions of the masses, who could give to her vast hierarchy, which 
still extends through every grade of human life, still dwells 
in palaces and lazarettos, among princes as among convicts, 
the order to defend the people, there may yet be a career 
before the Papacy as magnificent as the one which, 
unless a miracle supervenes, must end with Pius IX. Even 
without such a genius the change may be tremendous, 
Jor from the day of the extinction of the temporal power the 
Papacy must inevitably ally itself with Democracy, and in that 
simple fact what possibilities are not contained? She has 
nothing more to hope or fear from the Kings, everything to 


hope and fear from those masses who have not yet risen to the | 


level at which men reject all guidance, who alone, of all the 
forces now rising, can coerce the intellectual class which has 
finally thrown off sacerdotal authority, and who are tending 
more rapidly day by day all over Europe towards organiza- 
tions which Rome knows how to administer, which are in fact 
but poor imitations of many of her own Orders. We find 
associations of agriculture very difficult to manage, but the 
men who built Woburn did not, and Benedictines are not the 
people most likely to be blind to the powers and the difficul- 
ties inherent in co-operative life. We need not say we should 
regard such a transformation of the Papacy with alarm, for 
the sacerdotal caste seems to us, of all others, the worst fitted 
to lead the multitudes through the desert into the promised 
land which, as the French Utopians say, they see beyond the 
Red Sea, but the transformation has become possible, and 
Sadowa may yet be a date in the spiritual history of mankind. 





METAPHYSICS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE is almost an alarming want of effective vigour in the 
way in which the House of Commons trifles with a subject 
when it does not want to do anything, and is rather ashamed 
of saying so. It would remind one of a man without an 














appetite trifling with his food, but for the apparent eagerness 
in finding a reason for not eating it, which a man without an 
appetite never cares to find. It is more the manner of a man 
who had an appetite for no-food, if that be conceivable, than 
of one who had no appetite for existing food, that the House 
assumes on such occasion. This vigorous trifling, this deter- 
mination not to cut short a discussion which has no meaning, 
and is intended to have no end, reminds one indeed in some 
of its aspects very powerfully of the discussions of the school- 
men, but the difference is very much in favour of the school- 
men, for they were confessedly sharpening their wits, trying 
to take the measure of human intellect én vacuo,—in short 
learning for themselves by practical experiment how very little 
use it is to have good tools if you do nothing with them but 
flourish them in space, and never apply them to any object on 
which they are adapted to work. But the House is not learn- 
ing to wield its own faculties, but pretending at least to be 
practically using them in some of the recent laboriously-trivial 
debates. Take the case of last Wednesday, when the House was 
in a peculiarly ecclesiastical mood, and disposed to split hairs 
on any subject that might come up, on condition that no one 
should have a whole hair without splitting it. There was first 
the discussion on the motion of Mr. Julian Goldsmid, the mem- 
ber for Honiton, to put an end to the annoyance of double 
returns in the few cases where an equal number of electors 
vote for each person. Mr. Goldsmid proposed to restrain the 
returning officer from ordinarily giving a vote in such elections, 
even if otherwise properly qualified to do so, but to empower 
and oblige him to give a casting vote, whether qualified or not, 
in case of an equal return, and this he proposed for all the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom,—for England, where 
the law is at present somewhat ambiguous, but apparently 
requires the returning officer to make the double return; 
for Scotland, where it certainly does so, the returning offi- 
cer being very often a paid official, without any vote at all; 
and for Ireland, where at present the returning officer may 
vote once as an elector, if properly qualified, but must give 
a casting vote, even if he has already voted once, or if he is 
not otherwise qualified to vote at all, in case of a double 
return. Well, now, everybody being agreed that a uniform 
law was the great object and a double return a great 
nuisance, what do our readers suppose that the cavil of 
some three hours’ duration turned upon? Upon the possi- 
bility of so adjusting the matter that the member ultimately 
to be returned should be a “representative” in the meta- 
physical sense, that is, should represent the majority of the 
constituency,—the datum being that there was no natural 
majority, but a tie. Sir R. Palmer objected, with a meta- 
physical acumen which was highly appreciated by the Con- 
servatives, that if a non-elector happened to be returning 
officer and gave a casting vote, the member so returned was 
not the representative of the constituency, for the constituency 
was equally divided, but the representative of the new and 
foreign element introduced by the non-elector’s vote,—the 
representative in short of a non-elector; which clearly proved 
that Sir R. Palmer thinks that the scale in a grocer’s shop 
is weighed down not by the pound of tea, but by the 
last tea leaf which is over and above the pound. Yet 
this was the question which the House debated most eagerly 
during the first debate of Wednesday, and which the news- 
paper reporters, for the most part, thought too metaphysical 
to report. Honourable members did not appear to see that 
whatever way you settle it, you can’t make the representative 
of an equally divided constituency the representative of the 
majority. Take Mr. Julian Goldsmid’s plan. Disfranchise 
the returning officer for ordinary elections, but direct him to 
give a vote in case of a tie. Well, what does that effeet? It 
provides, no doubt, that the representative shall be the repre- 
sentative of a majority in the peculiar and special case of a 
tie; but, in a case that must in the long run happen as often, 
the case of a majority of one exclusive of the returning 
officer, and where the vote of the returning officer would 
have been given in favour of the minority, it gives the 
representative to one-half of the real constituency, and 
not to the majority. Or take the Irish plan, which gives 
an artificial weight, a double weight, to the vote of the 
returning officer if he be an elector, and gives him a casting 
vote without his having the qualification of an elector, if he 
be not. That certainly does not provide in any case for the 
representative being the representative of a majority. In 
short, put it as you will, if a constituency are not equally 
divided, the case does not arise ; and if they are, how you are 
to make the representative a representative of more than half 
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of them it is beyond human art to explain. The House know per- 
fectly well that if half vote for one and half for another repre- 
sentative, an accidental selection as far as regards the consti- 
tuency must be resorted to. If you toss up, which would be 
as good a way as any, that is accident ; if you let the show of 
hands at the poll decide, that is accident as far as regards the 
electoral constituency ; if you strike off the returning officer's 
vote, that is an arbitrary and accidental mode of determining 
it as far as regards the choice of the constituency ; if you give 
him a double vote, that, too, is accidental ; the truth is you 
cannot abolish arithmetic, and the metaphysical enthusiasm of 
the House for a plan which should give the representative to 
a majority where there is no majority, was worthy of the 
medieval dreams of men who discussed whether “the odd” 
and “the even’’ were generically different or not. 

But the House, not satisfied with the attempt to decide the 
great question whether it is the whole weight in the scale 
which weighs it down, or only the last grain, plunged, directly 
the Committee had reported what they were “ pleased to call” 
progress—as a pleasant euphuism for absolute quiescence. if not 
regress, on the subject,—into another discussion equally fine 
and subtle. This was whether Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for abolish- 
ing compulsory Church-rates really abolished the present Church- 
rates altogether, and substituted a voluntary, but different, 
Church-rate instead, or only abolished the compulsory powers 
of the present Church-rate, leaving the Church-rate the same 
Church-rate as it is now, minus the compelling powers. Into this 
question Mr. Beresford Hope plunged with more than his 
usual disdainful fervour. It was obvious, he said, that the 
personal identity of the Church-rate was endangered by the 
form of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. If he had only abolished 
the compulsion and left the Church-rate, all would have been 
well, but he abolished the whole ‘ Compulsory Church-rate,” 
not only the compulsory properties of the Church-rate, and 
then created a quite new Church-rate,—namely, a voluntary 
Church-rate in its place. Again the reporters’ gallery did 
not quite respond to the enthusiasm of the speaker, though 
the point was taken up indeed by other speakers as well. 
The delicate question whether the metaphysical identity of 
the Church-rate would survive Mr. Gladstone’s operation was 
generally decided in the negative. We wonder some one did 
not propose to try it by Locke’s test. He maintains, we think, 
that personal identity consists in an unbroken series of states 
of consciousness carried on by memory from point to point, 
and that if a man were to lose absolutely all the connection 
between one part of his life and another, he would be two 
different men, and not the same man. As a Church-rate can- 
not have a memory, we suppose the thread of connection in 
this case linking together different Church-rates would be the 
Church Rate-Book, and no doubt Mr. Gladstone would not 
have objected to a clause that the non-compulsory rates shall 
be continuously entered in the same rate-books as the old 
compulsory rates, or that if a volume is just finished the new 
volume shall be as like it in outward form and binding as any 
of its predecessors. But seriously, Parliament must have got very 
near to the lees of its political wisdom, when we have gentlemen 
insisting with great eloquence on the frightful blunder made by 
Mr. Gladstone in destroying the essence of the Church-rate, and 
then creating it-afresh, instead of merely altering some of its 
properties or accidents. We remember a great scientific man 
of our own day asserting, like one of the Greek sophists we 
think, that motion is impossible, and that any moving body is 
destroyed at one part of space and re-created at another; but 
we never thought to hear politicians complaining of this sort 
of motion in a Church-rate as a metaphysical grievance, which 
endangers as it were its very soul. Yet it is quite true that 
Mr. Beresford Hope insisted for half an hour on the important 
difference between an abolition of a compulsory Church-rate 
and a creation in the same amount of time of a voluntary 
Church-rate in continuous connection with it, and a mere 
modification of the former keeping its essence undisturbed 
but so as to destroy its compulsory powers. 

Into such metaphysical subtleties will Parliament gravely 
plunge when it is weary of its inaction, and yet determined not 
to act. If the House of Commons had been in earnest on 
Wednesday they would have decided in ten minutes, first, 
to settle by lot in the case of a tie at Parliamentary elec- 
tion, or if not by lot, by the show of hands at the hustings, 
or by a special casting vote to the returning officer, or by 
any other mode of arbitrary decision whatever ; and next, 
that if Church-rates were not to be enforced, and you wished 
to keep up the machinery, any mode whatever of doing this 
most agreeable or least disagreeable to the country was equally 





fair. These are the kind of things which a man decides in 
private life by mere force of will,—mero arbitrio. It is just 
as wise to sit consulting for hours with yourself whether it 
is better to pay a shilling, or two sixpences, or three four. 
penny pieces for a dozen stamps, as to waste the public deli- 
berations of the House of Commons in such metaphysical 
trash—not trash because it is metaphysical, but because it is 
metaphysical when something practical is wanted,—as occu- 
pied it from half-past twelve to six last Wednesday. 





THE EVIL RESULTS OF THE AUSTRIAN COLLAPSE. 


[* is difficult for English Liberals, with all their deep-rooted 

distrust of the great Austrian House, to await the ap- 
proaching battle on the Danube without a sensation of alarm. 
Continental Liberals, we believe, have trained themselves to 
regard the dissolution of the Austrian Empire with very little 
concern, but Englishmen look to the East as well as the West, 
and in the East the destruction of the old monarchy will not 
be an unmixed good. Next week may be the commencement 
of anarchy throughout regions which contain at least one- 
fifth, and it may be the richest fifth, of Europe, southern 
regions, which will grow grapes, and yield oil, and are full of 
unworked mineral treasures, but which are possessed by races 
only half-civilized, jealous of each other to mania, divided in 
race, and creed, and language, incapable of organizing de- 
mocracies, yet unwilling to submit to control. Already as 
the Prussians advance, the Czech population of Bohemia, two- 
thirds of the whole, begins to betray its bitter dislike of the 
more civilized German third, and to talk of the claims of 
what it is pleased to call its nationality, to denounce the rule 
which for three hundred years has “ arrested’’ what seems to 
sober observers an all but impossible “career.” A crushing 
defeat before Vienna may release in a moment all the discords 
hitherto kept down only by military force, and Bohemia and 
Hungary, Transylvania and Croatia, Dalmatia and Galicia, 
with the population of European Turkey, may be all in uproar 
together. Evenin the Hereditary States a strong feeling that 
it would be better to follow Prussia than be turned out of 
Germany altogether is beginning to manifest itself, and the 
result of the great battle may be a most dangerous disintegra- 
tion. Not one of these States has any bond to another beyond 
a common loyalty to a great family, which if once more 
defeated will have lost the only prestige it ever had, that of 
almost unbroken grandeur. Even the Hungarians, despite 
the sentiment they are expressing towards the Empress, may 
not adhere to the House which has wrought them so many 
miseries. A mixed company of Hungarians and Prussians 
recently drank in Berlin the health of Prince Frederick Charles 
as King of Hungary, and a cadet of the Hohenzollerns has 
within the fortnight extorted from the Sultan the hereditary 
throne of Roumania, a transaction still unexplained, which at 
any other time would have attracted all the politicians of 
Europe. A Hohenzollern in Hungary is probably a dream, but 
such dreams show clearly how far men are breaking away from 
their traditional habits of thought. Without the Hapsburgs 
Eastern Europe would be a congeries of republics, or rather 
kingless States, without means, or it may be inclination, for 
federation. Galicia belongs naturally, by sympathy, and 
language, and position to the Poland she cannot join, the 
Czechs are as isolated in Europe as the Maltese or Basques, 
the Croats have a secular quarrel with Hungary, the Dalma- 
tians care chiefly for Italy, the Transylvanians, after Vienna, 
look to Moscow, and Hungary itself, the only strong State in 
the great Eastern group, is a vast, thinly peopled region, 
larger than Great Britain and Ireland, with only a third of its 
population, that population a mixture of races, half Oriental, 
and bound together only by their readiness to follow a very 
able political caste. The Magyars no doubt are a political 
race, with high capacity for political work, but supposing 
Hungary under her Diet to pick up the broken sceptre,—a 
work of extreme difficulty, unless indeed Prussia lends her 
aid,—and to link to herself her ancient outlying provinces, 
the result would be only a new Austria without Ger- 
mans, that is, without the civilizing element, without the 
Hapsburgs, who if they cannot govern well, can govern 
strongly, without wealth, with a great military monarchy on 
the north, and with a congeries of little States on the south, 
which are discontented indeed, but betray no aspirations for 
union with Hungary. There is no possibility without the 
Hapsburgs of retaining the Hereditary States, for the Germans 
are like Englishmen in this, that if associated with any civi- 
lization lower than their own they must and will bear rule. 
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A voluntary federation between Austria proper and Hungary 
would take years to organize and centuries to become real, and 
has besides no object, the Austrian Germans fusing themselves 
far more easily into Germany. The non-German States, divided 
by mutual jealousies, by hatreds a thousand years old, by the 
differences of language, and the bitter prejudices of creed, will 
be too apt to sway towards Russia, the only power which can effec- 
tually assist them against each other. 

Without the Hapsburgs the task of effecting a consolida- 
tion of Eastern Europe sufficient for independence seems 
beyond human strength, and even with them it will be 
one of extraordinary difficulty. Suppose Hungary com- 
pletely conciliated, and the “ pivot of Austrian power trans- 
ferred to Pesth,” as Count von Bismark advised, the old 
difficulty of governing either by fusion or federation, or 
what Austrian statesmen call “dualism,” will still revive. 
Doubtless the Hapsburgs will make concessions, but there 
were obstacles in their road besides their own pride and 
obstinacy, and in gaining the Hungarians they may lose the 
affections of their equally numerous and far more obedient 
German subjects. Those subjects have hitherto never con- 
templated the possibility of being turned out of Germany, but 
they perceive it at last, and the old bitterness of 1848, the 
feeling that all rights have been sacrificed to the maintenance 
of an army, which army has proved useless in the hour of 
supreme trial, is rapidly gathering strength, and will at all 
events increase the discontent at any loss of their old ascen- 
dancy within the empire. If the Hapsburgs could not 
succeed in fusing Austria with their prestige unbroken, 
their army full of confidence, themselves backed in the 
last resort by the weight of Germany, how are they 
to succeed when deprived, as the next battle may deprive 
them, of all those advantages? We talk very glibly of 
‘“‘concessions,” but concessions in Austria mean gratifications 
to half the Empire at the expense of annoying the other half. 
They are like party concessions to Irish Catholics, which send 
Irish Protestants into the opposite rank. Doubtless if the 
family is wise, can secure the support of Germany, which is 
not impossible, and so obtain twenty years of peace, it may 
ultimately win the game, and rear up a strongly organized 
empire of the Danube, the destined and fitting inheritor of the 
Turkish dominion. There is room in these wild regions for 
twenty millions of Germans, and Germany swarms off her 
tens of thousands a year to Texas and Ohio. If that emi- 
gration could be directed eastward for any considerable term 
of years, the new empire would speedily be both civilized and 
strong ; but then can it, without exciting a jealousy as fierce 
as that which exists in Posen between Poles and Germans? 
Haye the Hapsburgs ever been wise, ever tried even in the 
zenith of their power to civilize their Eastern possessions ? 
And then the time? The danger will be immediate, not 
distant ; the work of reorganization must be done now, or left 
undone for years, only to be accomplished after miseries as 
great as any which have ever afflicted Europe. 

The hope of English Liberals has been, we imagine, that 
the Hapsburgs, compelled by their defeats to quit the Con- 
federation, and by circumstances to abandon Italy, would throw 
themselves with new vigour and concentration of purpose into 
the work first of conciliating, and then of strengthening, their 
great Eastern dominion. Up to the present time it has always 
been possible to conciliate Hungary, and with the aid of her 
German subjects, of German settlersin Hungary, and of the half- 
million Magyar families, Austria might in a few years create 
a really powerful State, strong enough, with the assistance which 
she would receive both from England and France, to throw 
herself between Russia and Constantinople, and free enough to 
attract to herself the provinces which are gradually sloughing 
off from Turkey. Those provinces need before all things a 
period of strong government, of freedom at once from fears of 
Turkey and intrigues with Russia, and these benefits a Danu- 
bian empire ruled by an ancient House could have secured. 
But to secure them some large modicum of strength is requi- 
site, and so terribly is the current setting in against the Haps- 
burgs, so innumerable are the interests which, clashing inces- 
santly with each other, unite in dislike of the Government of 
Vienna, that the next battle may reduce Austria to entire 
helplessness, to a position in which every little separatist 
interest can assert itself with effect, and so destroy for the 
time even the possibility of coherence. If an opinion springs 
up in the Hereditary States that it is better to be Prussian than 
Slavonic, nothing will be left of the Austrian Empire but par- 
ticles without a trace of natural affinity, or any affinity at all, 
except perhaps a common fear of the ambition of St, Petersburg. 


DR. A. W. WARDER. 
HE very strange circumstances attending the death of Mrs, 
Warder at Brighton, and the subsequent suicide of her hus- 
band, have as yet been soill reported that we are scarcely masters 
of all the grounds on which the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder against Dr. Warder, who had been at the time of 
the verdict already a week dead. Still imperfect as our materials 
are, if the coroner's jury are right in their verdict they suggest very 
curious speculations as to Dr. Warder’s character. That he destroyed 
himself with prussic acid soon after his wife's funeral, and while 
the investigation as to the cause of her death was still going on, is 
certain; but the coroner admitted that there was no apparent 
motive for the murder of his wife—no gain to him by her death,— 
and the physicians who analyzed the body could find no trace of 
poison. ‘They believed indeed that there was no natural cause 
of death discovered by the post mortem examination, and they con- 
sidered all the symptoms of the deceased woman more like those 
that would have resulted from poisoning by repeated doses of 
aconite,—which, five weeks previous to her death, on calling in 
the physician, Dr. Taafe, who attended her, Dr. Warder avowed 
having given in rather considerable doses to relieve his wife’s 
pain, for which he was blamed by Dr. Taafe,—than from 
any other known cause, and there is no chemical test for 
such a vegetable poison as aconite. What added to the cir- 
cumstances of suspicion, circumstances, however, very ill-repor- 
ted, was that Dr. Warder’s first wife, by whom he had 
had four children, had been separated from him, owing to 
some ground of difference between them, had returned to him, 
and had died within a few weeks of her return to live with 
him in 1863; that his second wife, whose life he had insured, died 
in 1865, within eight months of their marriage, of symptoms very 
similar to those from which his third wife afterwards died; and 
that both his second and third marriages had been carefully con- 
cealed,—for what reason is not apparent,—from the relatives of 
his first wife. But many of these circumstances are only suspicious 
in the sense of suggesting mystery. Excepting the illness of his 
second wife, which resembled in its symptoms that of his third 
(who, by the way, had been till marriage a very healthy woman), 
none of these peculiarities of the case directly support the hypo- 
thesis of foul play. It is in evidence that Dr. Warder kept up 
confidential relations with the sister of his first wife, and left his 
children (her nieces and nephews) to her guardianship. It would 
appear, too, from some of the evidence that his third wife, the 
lady whom he is found guilty of poisoning, had great confidence: 
in him, and clung to his care to the last moment. ‘‘ Dr. Warder,” 
said the landlady of the Brighton lodgings, “‘ always remained 
with her [Mrs. Warder] when she was ill; she could not endure 
him to leave her for a moment. I never suggested a nurse, for 
she told me she preferred her husband to do everything for her.” 
It is true that this lady’s evidence seems to have been decidedly more 
favourable toDr. Warder than that of her servant, for she supported, 
while her servant directly contradicted, the account given by Dr. 
Warder of a peculiar and suspicious appearance on the tongue of 
his wife before her death, which he accounted for by saying that 
Mrs. Warder took her arrow-root scalding hot, after sucking ice 
all day to relieve her thirst. ‘The landlady, Miss Lansdell, sup- 
ported him in this explanation, saying that ‘the arrow-root and 
the milk always went up boiling hot, and J have remonstrated with 
her for drinking it so quickly as she used to do ;” while her servant,. 
Mary Miles, on the other hand, swore positively that on the night. 
chiefly in question Mrs. Warder had had nothing hot at all, and 
that even when on other occasions the arrow-root or other food was 
taken up hot, Mrs. Warder was always very careful in cooling it 
before she drank it. “ At the desire of Mrs. Warder it was always 
poured into a saucer to cool. Witness herself so poured it out 
twice, and in the evening of the day after that on which Mrs, 
Warder had had the ice, she saw Dr. Warder pour out some corn- 
flour which had been made, to cool. Witness never heard Mrs. 
Warder complain of her throat being scalded.” The difference in 
tendency between the evidence of Miss Lansdell, the landlady, and 
that of the servant on this small point, on which not a little 
evidently turned,—a difference to which Dr. Warder was appa- 
rently quite alive, for his last act was a sort of acknowledgment 
to Miss Lansdell of her kindness and friendly evidence,—may render 
the same lady's evidence as to the constant clinging of the dying 
lady to her husband’s nursing, which of course would be a 
matter on which favourable or unfavourable personal impres- 
sions could not but bias the judgment, open to some little 
doubt. During the first attack of her illness in London Mrs. 
Warder had, it seems, said, “It is the one thought of my 
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life that this is the same illness as poor Annie died of,” 
** Annie” being her immediate predecessor, the second Mrs. 
Warder ; and on this same occasion, too, she seems to have been in 
a vague way even a little uneasy about the medicine (aconite) 
‘which her husband was then giving her, for she said of it, ‘¢ This 
is aconite, a most deadly poison. I would not touch it for the life 
of me, but he drops it for me.” Still, on the whole the evidence 
goes to prove that Mrs. Warder trusted her husband to the last, 
and that if he gave a false account of the cause of the appearance on 
her tongue, she either acquiesced in it, in order to prevent further 
inquiry, which might have ended in forbidding a remedy in the 
power of which she believed, or really accepted it as correct, for 
she was present, and did not protest against Dr. Warder’s mode of 
accounting for it to Dr. Taafe. 

We insist on these little details, because it is in Dr. Warder’s 
demeanour to and power over the various women around him that 
the chief peculiarity of his case, if the coroner’s jury are right 
as they probably are, chiefly consists. It is clear that, in spite 
of his differences with his first wife, and her rather sudder 
death, he retained the confidence of one of her sisters to the 
last. His last letters were short notes of instructions to her, written 
after the murder and before his own suicide, confessing nothing ; 
but simply business-like, considerate notes, pointing out with great 
clearness what property there would be for the children, how it 
would be best invested, and touching on the satisfaction with which 
he left them to his sister-in-law’s care. They are such notes as 
might have been written by an innocent man dying for a political 
crime, but not choosing to indulge in emotion, to the natural 
guardian of the children he was leaving,—notes apparently occu- 
pied more with consideration for the trouble he was giving to 
another, and the interests of the children he was leaving behind 
him, than with himself. Indeed there seems to be no shadow of 
despondency as to his own fate in the notes to Miss Gunning. The 
same characteristic belongs to the very curious note which he left 
behind him for his landlady, Miss Lansdell. With a considerate- 
ness almost greater than that of Charles II., who apologized to his 
courtiers for being so long in dying, he left his lodgings, on the 
night in which he had resolved to commit suicide, for the Bedford 
Hotel, left something over and above the account which was 
owing, on the table, and wrote her a note apologizing for the 
trouble he had already given her in involving her lodgings in a 
coroner’s inquest and the suspicion of a murder, and explaining to 
her that his motive in going to the hotel to take prussic acid was 
to avoid giving her the pain of a new esclandre :—It was addressed, 
‘““To be forwarded immediately. To Miss Lansdell, 36 Bedford 
Square,” and was as follows :— 

“ My dear Miss Lansdell,—You have already suffered enough through 
mo and mine, and another death in your house would of course be 
worse. When you receive this have tho kindness to telegraph to 
Miss Gunning, 7 Sydney Street, Brompton, London, 8.W., to whom 
you give up what I have left in your house. I have left on the table 
the cash for the bills, and £3 in addition, as some compensation.—Be- 
lieve me truly yours, A. W. Wanper. 

“P.S.—Inquire for my keys and watch.” 

It may be, as we have suggested, that Dr. Warder was touched 
with the cordiality of Miss Lansdell’s evidence, given in his favour in 
a way which showed that she had some belief in his character, or it 
may be, as we rather believe, that he was a man who habitually saw 
the significance of small things only rather more clearly by the side 
of great crimes, whose mind was evil rather because he felt that he 
had an absolute right to carry out his owa will universally wher- 
ever he could, in great things as well as small, than because he 
liked giving pain for its own sake, a man who felt no compunc- 
tion and no compassion when he was removing an obstacle or 
an annoyance out of his own way, and yet was not incapable of 
wishing to give pleasure to those who seemed to be flexible in his 
hands, a man who defined all his own purposes small and great 
with cold distinct thought, and never passed the bounds which he 
had thus assigned without a new reason for doing so, a man who 


trod delicately in the track of his own solitary volitions, without | eB 
as he chose to those to whom he chose, and not missing the seruple 


hesitating at good or bad, but who even prided himself on the 
strict economy of evil with which he could, in immediate view of 
death, spare the feelings of a lodginghousekeeper who had been 
considerate to him, in a matter which was completely indifferent 
to himself and of some importance to her, while he did not hesi- 
tate to administer both pain and death in small doses to a wife 
whose very confidence in him and exigeance in demanding all his 
care were perhaps embarrassments to him only less great than 
that of being fretted by small daily squabbles. 

If the jury were right in their verdict, as seems probable enough, 
even on the imperfect evidence we have,,Dr. Warder’s char- 


acter seems to us to exhibit those finer and more delicately 
carved voluntary features which we so seldom attribute to 
great criminals, 80 constantly to the higher grades of virtue. 
‘“‘ Unscrupulous” is a word which we are in the habit of attach- 
ing to all great criminals, without thinking of its precise mean- 
ing, only remembering that they feel no scruple in doing that 
at the mere thought of which others feel the greatest possible 
horror. But it does not follow that men who are in this sense 
unscrupulous, whose minds are, as it were, a non-conducting 
medium for the social morality around them, should not be very 
scrupulous where others are unscrupulous, as well as very unseru- 
pulous where others are very scrupulous. If we have got any- 
thing like a true clue to Dr. Warder’s crime, the best explanation of 
it would be that he was a frigid “ law to himself,” in small things 
as well as great. When Mrs. Branwell, the wife of his wife's 
brother, remonstrated with him for not sending for her husband 
(who was also a surgeon) when Mrs. Warder became worse, ‘he 
only shrugged his shoulders and said Dr. Taafe was in attend- 
ance,” and all his demeanour seems to have been of the same 
cold unimpressionable kind. His ‘usual cheerful manner” on 
the evening of his own suicide, just before he left his lodgings to 
accommodate Miss Lansdell by taking the prussic acid in the 
Bedford Hotel, is particularly noticed. He himself always gave 
a most minute account of his wife’s symptoms to her medical 
attendant in her presence, and his perfectly collected, cold, 
calm demeanour seems to have struck Dr. Taafe with a very 
strong impression of the sobriety and strength of his judg- 
ment. Now, think of the kind of mind that it would take to 
explain with some minuteness in the presence of a victim all the dis- 
tressing symptoms partly caused by poison which the expositor was 
privately giving her, though purposely complicated by other 
remedies in order to mislead the physician. Does not that imply 
an excess of power to command the miunutest features of a man’s 
own actions, to shape exactly his words and thoughts to his own 
will, even in a case where a hairsbreadth of deviation from the 
manner and words he had laid out for himself would have involved 
an instant discovery, which is perfectly consistent with, nay, 
almost implies, an immense pride in shaping small things as well 
as great to an absolutely self-determinedend? And such a mind 
as this would be most likely to test its own power by laying 
out a plan including considerateness to others when such con- 
siderateness was not inconvenient or was even a tribute to 
their adaptation of their thoughts to its wishes, as well 
as the most absolute indifference to others when their sacrifice 
seemed convenient. Dr. Warder may well have said to 
himself that while he despised people capable only of little un- 
scrupulousnesses while great unscrupulousnesses were no more 
wicked and far more convenient, he despised equally people 
capable of great unscrupulousnesses if they were not equally capa- 
ble of great scrupulousness for others,—that the only man really 
master of himself was he who could map out his own wishes and 
intentions clearly before him, whether in small things or great, and 
execute them, who was capable of assigning to himself a great 
crime or a great series of crimes and carrying them out without a 
tremor, but who was equally capable of arranging at the same time 
with equal care and minuteness the little things he wished to bring 
about, either as consequences of his crimes or as the second-best 
possibilities in case of their failure, and who could depend on him- 
self as completely for not letting a drop brim over from the cup 
of criminality on which he had determined, as he could on draining 
without asiagle hesitation every drop actuallyin thatcup. ‘To decree 
for yourself absolutely the bounds of a great crime, ‘‘ which it shall 
not pass,” so that you shall execute that, and no more, and shall be 
able to admire yourself for dispensing with the same accurate hand, 
with which you pour outthe poison for an inconvenient wife, the little 
benevolences that may lie in your way for a convenient sister-in- 
law or landlady,—must have been the kind of charm most fascinat- 





ing to Dr. Warder. It was the ambition of feeling himself—within 
the limits of human knowledge and power—an accurate, arbitrary 
providence weighing out either pounds or scruples of good and ill 


of good here because he had successfully administered the pound 
of evil there, not dismayed at the miscarriage of a great part of 
his scheme so long as it had not miscarried by any failure of him- 
self, but quite calm enough to save the few atoms of good still 
possible even after the wreck of the immense speculation in evil 
on which he had ventured, that must, we fancy, have occupied his 
soul. A man aiming to be to himself a God, to determine for him- 
self, absolutely and arbitrarily, the limits of good and evil by his 
own mere will, to test himself by exacting from himself small con- 
siderate benevolences that could matter to no one, even while he was 
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committing the greatest act of treachery and violence of which he 
was capable, this, perhaps, was Dr. Warder. And if it were, Dr. 
Warder was a character so conceivable that it is almost surprising 
that we have not had more of them among the great known cri- 
minals of the world. 


THE FETTERS ON TRAVEL. 

HE British public is inclined to complain, not in public of 
course, but in drawing-rooms, at being done out of its regu- 
far autumn tour. Earth having been created for the British 
income-taxpayer, he is slightly disposed to murmur at the incon- 
venient ambitions of the Continent, to ask why Italy should be 
bothering about Venice just when he wanted to go to Como, why 
Germany could not postpone unity till the spring, and so leave the 
Kursaals alone, why Prussia did not accept a dangerous armistice 
which would have thrown openall the watering-places? It is quite 
impertinent to go on fighting when Britons want to wander, and 
very shortsighted besides, for is not Germany chiefly maintained 
on the produce of hotel bills, and will not forty millions of people 
be reduced to black bread because a few score innkeepers have to 
endure a losing year? We know Englishmen, journalists too, who 
apparently believe that devoutly. It is a very hard case for John 
Bull, and none the less hard because the papers will keep telling 
him that he can do just as well without going abroad, that 
Skye is quite as sublime as Switzerland, and Windermere 
more tranquillizing than the Black Forest, that the air of 
Penzance is as soft as that of Como, a trip to Tunbridge 
Wells as enjoyable as one to Carlsbad or Spa, and Paris 
rivalled by—well, the precise British analogy to Paris has 
not yet been discovered, though there is a tendency to sug- 
gest Exeter, but then Paris is so immoral. The Briton who 
wants to hear a new language, and be among different ways, and 
live on a different diet, and be rid of his penny newspaper, and 
generally to break with his ordinary daily life, knows perfectly 
well that he shall be bored in any part of the British isles, and for 
once in his life suspects that his favourite journal may be wrong. 
Skye will not be overpeopled this autuma, nor the Highland inns 

be more thoroughly eaten out than they usually are. 

We are not about to repeat advice in which we disbelieve, 
knowing that nothing wearies an Englishman like England, and 
holding that weariness is not the proper result of a holiday, but to 
solace the would-be traveller by a good-natured query of a different 
kind. Js he one whit more confined by the war than he usually 
is? True, in an average year the railways are not loaded 
with troops, or the steamers taken up to convey artillery, or 
passports scrutinized as if every stranger were a spy, and a 
Briton who “pays his way, Sir,” an incendiary, or large 
tracts of country cut off from the tourist by decree, or watering- 
places invaded by persons with needle guns, helmets, and a 
belief that orders should be obeyed, nor are hotels often 
shelled, nor are battles fought round the wells whence one 
gets nasty water ‘‘ to see how it tastes,” but then mental obstacles 
are just as impassable as physical. We maintain that of all 
human beings the regular autumn traveller of these isles is the 
most hampered and vexed by restrictions which he hates, but which 
he never has the courage to break through, restrictions of preju- 
dice, and fashion, aud habit, and what he thinks a sense of duty. 
A Germaa or Italian, and sometimes a Frenchman, when he 
takes a holiday, decides where he wishes to go and what he wishes 
to do, and having made up his mind after much talk, he goes there 
and does it. The Briton doesn’t. He ascertains what the_people 
he lives among think is the proper thing to be done, and then he 
does that assiduously, in mortal fear all the while lest he should 
by omitting any part of the programme subject himself on his 
return to the crushing remark, ‘* Why, you missed the best thing in 
the place.” We have known very decent men, who quite reverenced 
truth in the abstract, tell the most deliberate lies rather than en- 
counterthat ratherstolid sarcasm. About one-half of all the English- 
men whoannually visit the Pyramids stay atthe bottom, some because 
they would be giddy at the top, others because they are afraid, a 
few because they are aware that as there is only the desert to see, 
and the desert is all alike, the ascent is a waste of toil. But we 
never met auy one who had been ¢o the Pyramids who did not say 
he had also been up them. ‘There is perhaps no subject in the 
world upon which tastes, genuine tastes we mean, are so various 
as the mode of enjoying a holiday tour, and certainly not one on 
which the average Englishman gratifies his taste so little. One 
man likes nothing so well as wandering up and down a city he has 
not seen before, watching its people and its ways in a leisurely, 
strolling way, which at once relieves his brain and gives him food 
for new thoughts, and he will submit like a martyr to be dragged 








to ‘‘ sights ” which bore him to peevishness or despair. Sometimes 
he is inclined to rebel, but his wife or his friend urge him on, and 
he thinks of the home verdict, and submits to his fate with placidity 
and a walking stick. We know one friend who has a fancy, 

whenever he can get away from exhausting work, for pacing the 
streets of Paris, looking apparently at very little, and perpetually 
on the move, but drinking in through his mental pores the charac- 

teristics of the wonderful city, nowhere so wonderful or charac- 

teristic as in the visible life of its streets. He confided to us one 
day that, often as he had been in Paris, he had never seen Ver- 

sailles, but was afterwards terribly afraid lest the fact should be 

known, and his avoidance of the most exasperating of all volun- 

tary hardships—the tour of Versailles,—be quoted against him 

at home. He really felt the gratification of his penchant a 
service to his mind, a relief almost like sleep to the sleepless, but 
he will be awfully annoyed when he reads this lest his individuality 
should be detected. The poor man! he has a latent idea that he 
ought to see Versailles—at the price of two days’ weariness. 
Another man feels no rest so complete as residence in a beautiful 
scene, with days before him to enjoy it, to suck it in, as it were, till 
he can carry away the pleasantness to be a mental luxury for 
ever, and still he will wander on and on, seeing no scene as he wants 
to see it, simply because ‘‘ it would be so silly to come all this way 
andsee only one place.” Another hates cities because they revive 
the unrest, the sense of strife and labour of which he wants to be 
rid, but still he goes to them and ‘ does” them, and is quite 
happy if he can steal some five days out of his month to enjoy the 
only thing he enjoys. We met an acquaintance of that sort one 
day in an out-of-the-way village in Switzerland, wearing a gouty 
shoe, and passing his time on a bench outside his quarters, looking 
at sky, and lke, and hill, and seeing them—a very unusual feat. 
We were told he had gout, but condolences only elicited a wink, 
and the remark, “‘A gouty man needn't travel, you see, so I 
brought this shoe with me.” Te was at rest with his gout, for he 
was enjoying what he really enjoyed, and nobody else in the inn 
or at home could set him down as a person without enterprise or 
sense of a traveller's duty. ‘That sense of duty afflicts a good 
many who are not very sensitive of opinion, who can say, as we 
once heard said, “I never go where anybody goes,” and so at 
once avoid questioning and obtain the most comfortable of all 
reputations—a name for slight eccentricity. These unhappy 
people have a notion when travelling for rest that they are 
wanting to themselves if they do not see all that is to be seen, 
and seek rest through an amount of toil which at home they 
would think justified a separate salary. We have ourselves known 
a lady as innocent of caring for pictures as if she had been born 
blind go out of a gallery weary to fainting, and go back through 
it again because a friend asked her if she had seen that celebrated 
little Raphael. She did not want to see the Raphael, would have 
believed, if she had been told, that it was painted by President 
Grant, and she was not affecting connoisseurship, but to go 
away and not see the gem was a dereliction of duty. Soshe went 
back, and came out as comforted as a Sister of Mercy by a long 
night’s watching. One of the commonest of idiosyncrasies is the 
dislike of mountains, once so general as to affect all our pic- 
turesque literature, but nobody confesses it now except Mr. Kings- 
ley, and the people who feel it go to Scotland, and Switzerland, 
and the Pyrenees all the same. They want to go to Holland or 
the seaside, but they don't go. Another exceedingly common one, 
and the one least of all obeyed, is a detestation of travelling, of 
excessive variety of scene, of that sort of gentle fever into which 
it throws some constitutions. Such persons to enjoy themselves 
should go to some one carefully selected place, and keep there for 
their holiday time, and they generally know themselves well enough 
to know that, but not one in ten of then does it. “ It would 
look imbecile,” they say, but their secret fecling is also that, being 
abroad, duty ought to be done, and the duty is to see many places 
and get half an idea of each, ‘There is a great fear, too, of indulg- 
ing odd fancies for particular places. A man takes a fancy, say 
to Amsterdam, finds that the bizarre picturesqueness of that dirty 
Venice, and the strange contrast of Jew and Christian in the 
streets—Jews generally sober and slatternly, Christians usually 

neat and drunk—amuse and interest his miud, but he dare not go 
to Amsterdam again and again; it would be a waste of money, 
and ‘seem silly,” and be in fact contrary to his instinct of 
duty. So, too, with places that are very accessible, say Paris. A 
man may enjoy a visit to Paris more than any other possible 
journey, but he will not go there, because it seems waste of 
opportunity to goso often toso well known a place. If the spot is 
vulgar his reluctance increases, till we are safe in asking any man 

who lives west of Tottenham-Court Road whether, if‘ he wished 
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it éver so much, he dare go to Margate. The notion that the only 
duty of a holiday is to enjoy till mind and body feel renewed 
energies, to take a bath of ease, a sleep of enjoyment, cannot be 
driven into the average Briton’s mind, nor can he be made to 
believe that ‘“ people at home” respect nothing so much in their 
hearts as the power of going your own way. They never go 
their own way, dare not dress as they like, or dine as they like, 
or go without as they like, and they accordingly respect the ex- 
ceedingly few who dare. The British traveller always feels him- 
self as little free as he fancies he does this year, being hemmed 
in with opinions instead of passport rules, friends instead of troops, 
and Murray’s red books instead of military decrees. He has, how- 
ever, a chance for once, and to point out that fact is the object 
of this disquisition. He may be liberated. Even Mrs. Grundy 
does not expect him to be shot, his cousins will see that he cannot 
go far if the railways are shut, and, happiness of happinesses ! 
most of the show places may, with a slight stretch of conscience, 
be described as dangerous. Suppose he bursts his bonds, and for 
once in his life ventures, under plea of being constrained by the 
needle gun, to go wherever he likes ! 





ART UNIONS. 
N the year 1846 there was no great sale for expensive pic- 
tures. It was thought by many that if Art Unions were 
exempted from the operation of the Lottery Laws, they would 
create a market, and in spite of the opposition of Sir Robert Peel, 
who thought that a right principle should be adhered to, and that 
such a departure from it would not benefit Art, the Art Union 
Act was passed. A Committee has lately been sitting to inquire 
into the working of this Act, and reports that Sir R. Peel’s 
scruples have been fully borne out by experience. The tendency 
of Art Unions has been to foster the love of chance and specula- 
tion rather than to encourage high art. Some of them set the 
Lottery Laws at defiance, others are clearly fraudulent specula- 
tions. Yet they are safe from supervision and punishment 
because the responsibility of Government is a divided one, 
because the exemption from the Lottery Laws in favour of Art 
Unions rests with the Board of Trade, while the violation of 
those laws is a matter which comes under the cognizance of the 
Home Office. 
The Committee recommends that the administration of the 
Art Union Laws should be confided to the Science and Art 
Department of the Privy Council. This Department should 
be empowered to conduct prosecutions for all offences against 
the Act. It should have the power of sanctioning all Art Unions 
which are managed by a committee of six or more persons 
approved of by the Department, and these persons should 
be responsible to the Department. Distributions of prizes should 
only be made in accordance with the original scheme of the Art 
Union approved by the Department, and after each distribution 
full particulars should be published in a local newspaper, and a 
copy of that newspaper forwarded to the Department. At present 
the Board of Trade is aware that gross abuses exist under the Art 
Union Act, but the Board of Trade has no power of prosecuting. 
The Home Office has the power of prosecuting, but the Secretary 
of the Home Office is ‘‘ not master of the subject, and does not 
know how it has worked.” It is the old story of si jeunesse savait, 
si_vieillesse pouvait. The abuses may of course be checked by 
abolishing the divided responsibility, and some of the abuses that 
exist ought to be put down by law. We need hardly dwell upon 
the unfairness of exempting from the Lottery Laws as Art Unions 
raffles in which pigs, and sheep, and horses, and pictures, and 
carriages, and harness, and crinolines, a set of drawing-room 
furniture, an Irish poplin dress, a diamond ring, a velvet carpet, 
and a Durham cow were offered to the lucky holder of a sixpenny 
ticket. We cannot approve of Art Unions started by printsellers 
for the purpose of getting rid of their unsaleable stock, or 
** moving off” chromolithographs and photographs. Still less can 
we sanction the Shilling Art Unions which the report characterizes 
as mere lotteries, worked by the secretaries for their own profit, 
where the secretary is paid a per-centage, has large sums of money 
for clerks and office expenses, and the fullest power of selling 
tickets without accounting for the purchase-money, of giving 
prizes without any guarantee of their actual value, and of allotting 
blanks without any proof that the ticket has been actually placed 
in the wheel. But the Committee does not assist us to a decision 
on the Art Union principle, and as the reasoning in one part of 
the report is inconclusive, so the report itself does not fully grapple 
with the whole subject. 
The two institutions which come out of the inquiry with un- 





blemished character are the Art Unions of London and Glasgow. 
Mr. Agnew, the printseller, would suppress every other Art Union 
throughout the country, and one of his reasons for so doing is that 
he thinks it practically impossible that the other Art Unions could 
be moulded to the standard of the London Art Union. Mr. Frith 
could adduce many instances of men who are now well known but 
who owed their first encouragement and success to the Art Unions of 
London and Glasgow, and he cited himself as one of these instances. 
Mr. Godwin, the Secretary of the London Art Union, confirms 
this testimony :—‘‘ I take the liberty of adding that several artists 
now eminent in their profession, have not hesitated to say that the 
greatest service was done to them by the sale of their pictures in 
early life. I know one holding a Government appointment at this 
time, who said, ‘ But for the sale of my picture last week to one of 
your subscribers, I must have been ruined.’” Evidence such as: 
this of course takes the London Art Union out of the category of 

the mere lotteries, which, as Mr. Godwin himself admits, have- 
got a bad name for the Art Union principle, or rather for 

Art Unions generally. But then the mass of Art Unions depend 

exclusively on their prizes. In the London Art Union these are a 
secondary consideration. ‘To the reproach that ‘‘ You take advan- 

tage of their love of gambling, in fact, to raise their taste?” Mr. 

Godwin replies, ‘‘ There is not much gambling in the case, there 
is just a spice of chance about it. ‘They subscribe for the print or 

the book, and the Committee may see the prints round the room 

which have been given to the subscribers in different years Some 

of them could not have been produced for less than a guinea 
and a half or two guineas each, and when a man gets that for a 

guinea, he takes the chance very calmly of having a prize in 

addition. ‘To talk of immorality in a case of that sort, in a 

country where hundreds of thousands are staked upon horse-- 
racing every year, seems to me perfectly absurd.” So far, then, 
the London Art Union is a sort of Art Club, which gives its 

members fine engravings at cost price. ‘The Committee asks why 

it does not abandon the Art Union principle altogether, if the sub- 

scribers look more to the certainty of the engraving than to the 

chance of a picture; and to this Mr. Godwin replies that. 
though the club principle attracts subscribers, the lottery principle 

benefits artists. It is on this point, to adopt a term from the 

science of special pleading, that issue should have been joined. 

The Committee has collected too little evidence on this point, and 

therefore, as we said before, their report is inconclusive. 

To the evidence we have already cited in favour of Art Unions 
we may add that of an Irish artist, that Art Unions have advanced 
art and created taste in a country where neither grew spontaneously. 
We have, on the other hand, the statement of Mr. Bucknall, 
Librarian to the Board of Trade, that the amount of assistance: 
Art Unions give to artists is small, since they only buy 200 pictures 
annually out of 7,000 pictures that are annually exhibited. And 
Mr. R. Redgrave says that Art Unions are of only temporary 
service to artists. ‘‘ An artist sells a cheap picture, and it is an 
advantage to him, but I do not think it induces him to strive to 
be a better artist. ‘There are many men who rush into art entirely 
for the purpose of painting for these small prizes.” Now, although 
we can hardly suppose that 200 people yearly paint small pictures 
with a view to their being chosen by Art Union prizeholders, or 
that the success of a small picture makes its painter always adhere 
to a low style of art, we may conclude, with the Committee, that 
the amount of assistance rendered to artists by purchasing their 
pictures for prizes is very small indeed. At the same time it is 
clear that the market is extended, that young artists have some- 
times received encouragement which has not ruined them, and 
that some 200 persons who would not buy pictures of themselves 
are yearly enabled to buy pictures. ‘This is a result, however 
slight, and unless there is something to balance this result, it is fair 
to leaveit as it is. If it can be proved that the gambling spirit is 
excited to a greater extent than the love of art among the subscribers 
to the London Art Union, the benefit it does to artists would not 
be a sufficient reason for its continuance. But this has not been 
shown by the course of evidence, and we can therefore see no 
ground for interference with workings that have proved beneficial, 
even though their benefit is comparatively small. Where abuses 
exist we should be the first to vote for their suppression, And 
Mr. Godwin goes with us. He would have all Art Unions bound 
to give a work of art to each subscriber, so as to take them out of 
the lottery category. He would say that an Art Union conducted 
by a secretary without any committee to check him ought not to 
be allowed by the Board of Trade. He would say that an Art 
Union which sold tickets in so lax a way as to have a supplemen- 
tary raffle for a quantity of undrawn prizes was merely a swindle. 
But the fact that swindles are permitted through the laxity of the 
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Board of Trade and the Home Office does not prove anything 
against an institution conducted with honour, any more than the 
gambling carried on by certain banks reflects on the general in- 
tegrity of the City. 

It is much to be regretted that the Committee did not go more 
deeply into the question of those Art Unions which are properly 
conducted, instead of collecting details about others which should 
have been laid before the Attorney-General. We should be glad 
to know from competent witnesses what is the effect on art, not of 
the Shilling Art Unions or the charitable raffles, but of the Art 
Unions of London and Glasgow. To mect evidence on a broad 
principle by isolated facts about some minor detail, and to draw 
wide conclusions from answers which were neither weighed nor 


checked, is a speedy way of getting through an investigation, and 


may be satisfactory so far as the minor details are concerned. 
But it is useless to report on a principle without having examined 
it, and the result of such a report is merely to bewilder men 
between the abuses which some witnesses think the legitimate out- 
growth of the principle, and the principle which others think will 
necessarily reform the abuses. 





THE STATE OF GERMANY. 
[From our SrectAL CorrEsPONDENT. | 
Ladenburg, July 16, 1866. 


THERE is a strange and powerful Nemesis in the affairs of men. 
The German Diet, which since 1815 has so often persecuted and 
driven away the most high-minded and generous of German 
thinkers, has now been compelled to yield likewise to unscrupu- 
lous force, and to flee before the danger of solitary confinement. 
LastSaturday the few Ministers of the States which remain still faith- 
ful to the Bund left Frankfort for Augsburg, and reached Heidel- 
berg in the same train which carried away the radical editors of the 

Jeue Frankfiirter Zeitung, together with Dr. Frehse, the Prussian 
deputy, and Dr. Kolb, the Bavarian member of Parliament, who all 
fled before Bismark’s victorious needle guns. The sight would indeed 
have been comical, if the thought that the last vestige of Federal 
right, however bad and reactionary it max have been, has now 
been destroyed, were it not so sad! Just as the Frankfort Rump 
Parliament was obliged to leave the German capital for Stuttgart 
in 1849, just so their former persecutors are now going to form a 
Rump Diet at Augsburg. ‘This is the curse of evil deeds,” 
as Schiller has it; and if the unwise Plenipotentiaries who 
neglected to appeal to the people till the last moment were the 
only sufferers, we might applaud just as the Parisians applauded 
in 1815 when they heard that the implacable Reactionists had been 
thrown into prison in the night of the coup d'état. But here, as 
there, now, as then, the people themselves will lose the last faint 
glimmer of individual liberty, and become mere units in a powerful 
but despotic State. ‘Those Germans, and they are still many, who 
prefer freedom and intellect to national extension and military 
glory, sigh even for the Bundes- Versammlung. 

At all events it was a strange feeling to sit at the table hite 
between the Bundestags-qesandte of Saxony and the clever Dr. 
Frehse, opposite a member of the Military Committee of the Diet, 
and one of the most radical of German journalists. Such things 
happen sometimes to cosmopolitans. It was stranger still to take 
a stroll on the Heidelberger Schloss in the evening, and to discuss 
the probable intentions.of Louis Napoleon in such great company, 
while students and ladies quietly listened to the strains of a not 
over harmonious band. ‘To see a Hanoverian and a Hessian 
Minister indulge in Bavarian beer, like any other democratic exiles, 
was an interesting, though uncomfortable sight. ‘There we sat, 
while every hour brought some apocryphal news of the struggle 
which was going on in the neighbourhood of Aschaffenburg, 
between the Prussians and the Federals. There we disputed 
about the strange infatuation of our time, when liberty is every- 
where sacrificed on the gloomy altar of national greatness and 
might. And when the Diet and the Military Committee set out 
for Augsburg, we, that is Dr. Frehse and Dr. Kolb, the Heidelberg 
democrats, and your correspondent, went to the sitting of the 
local Volks-Verein. 

They are a sober, industrious, liberal-minded, and generous 
people, these Badish burghers. ‘The professors and thinkers in 
the town rave for the Prussian great State; the clergy dream of 
Austrian supremacy. But the citizens, although Bismark’s sol- 
diers may be at their very gates to-morrow, if the Federals are 
defeated, as usual, remain staunch and firm. In the teeth of a 
wavering Government, on the eve of an invasion, they call for 
& mass meeting of the people next Sunday, and openly declare 








that, even if they prove unable to resist overwhelming strength, 
they will still continue the struggle, and fight, inch by inch, for 
every Lit of liberty (the expression was used by a rich and popu- 
lar brewer). T again began not altogether to despair of mankind, 
when I heard that in the midst of pressing danger a dozen or 
more of new members had that day joined the League. These 
men are worthy of freedom, and it is to be hoped that they will 
at least retain some degree of independence. 

The Badish independent party refuse to believe that the ques- 
tion is merely to be Prussians or Austrians; they wish for neither, but 
for a free German Confederation, the sole condition of liberty, as 
they declare. They are right, so far, but I apprehend they will 
in their turn be either absorbed, annexed, or divided. It is a sorry 
sight to see how much all Germans are anxious about the doings 
and intentions of the “hereditary enemy,”—France, or, as they 
prefer, not without reason, to say, Napoleon. I almost doubt 
whether the Democrats, and they are numerous, could abhor the 
French more than they do the Prussians. The latter, it cannot 
be denied, are most hateful invaders, even when they pretend to 
be in neutral or friendly countries. I have read private letters 
from Saxony. Whole families, grandmother and grandchildren 
included, had to leave their homes within five minutes, because 
the Prussians thought they might want the suburbs of Friedberg for 
strategical purposes,—an utterly vain assumption. Along the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of Wurtzburg, and especially in Bohemia, 
they act as if they were the conquerors of the world. The villages 
have become so thoroughly afraid of them, that fifty men who 
rush into a parish may quietly ransack larders and cellars, and 
carry away a hundred of hams and several hogsheads of wine. 
On the other hand, the Austrians have committed so many sad 
blunders, they are so backward in military organization, that the 
Federal Germans despise them. Then they mistrust their own 
Governments, and not without sufficient motives, as it would 
appear. The Badensers especially have little confidence in the 
good faith of Prince William, who commands their contingent. 
Besides, whenever a paper gives a slight hint, it is confiscated, as 
in France. The soldiers are stout of heart and strong of limb. 
But what can they do between the encroaching Bismark and the 
stupid Hapsburg, who does not address a single word of freedom to 
his people, in this terrible occurrence? What can they do, sur- 
rounded by traitors, and scarcely trusting their leaders? Alas, 
poor Germany ! A CosMOPOLITAN. 


THE SCOTCH EPISCOPACY. 
(To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”} 

Edinburgh, July 17, 1866. 
Sin,—In connection with your review of the Bishop of Argyll’s 
book on ‘‘ The Present State of Religion,” where you say that he 
is the only Liberal Bishop in Scotland, I should like to be allowed 
to explain that if by ‘‘ Liberal” is meant Bishops holding the 
principles of the Reformation, he does not by any means stand 
alone in the North in this respect. It may not be known unto 
you in the South, but the fact is that the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, although necessarily standing upon what is called High- 
Church ground in relation to the Scottish Presbyterian Establish- 
ment, is distinguished beyond her sister in the South in some 
respects by her maintenance of Protestant principles. Dr. Suther, 
the Bishop of Aberdeen, brought to trial and deposed one of his 
oldest and most respected incumbents, Mr. Cheyne, some five years 
ago, for doctrine on the subject of the Holy Eucharist approaching to 
transubstantiation, and the Bishop of Brechin was censured by 
the Episcopal Synod of Scotland for the same thing. In both 
these trials the learning of Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 

Andrew’s, was entirely directed to the defence of Protestantism. 
Whether these two Bishops are Liberal in the political sense of 
the word I do not know,—my impression is that the first is so. 
No doubt we are sadly in want at this moment of courage in high 
places to stem the tide of Popery which is carrying off our aris- 
tocracy on the one hand, and of vague Liberalism, which believes 
that ‘‘ nothing can be known,” on the other.—I am, Sir, your 

obedient servant, Scorvs. 





WINES. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE * SpecTATOR. | 
Sir,—I hope you will allow me to say a word in reply to an 
observation which occurs in your notice of my pamphlet on 
‘* Wine ” in your last number. In that notice, for which I here, 
in the first place, beg to thank you, you make an arbitrary distine- 
tion between ‘‘ wines,” by which you mean port and sherry, and 
“light wines” (by which you designate Greek and other wines). 
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You subsequently recommend dealers in light wine to ‘invent a 
decanter in which their wines will keep as port and sherry do.” 
Now, Sir, asthe whole argument of my pamphlet depends upon 
the fitness or unfitness of those words, you will perhaps permit me 
to say that Greek wines, being the fullest-bodied of any known 
vintage, are miscalled when they are spoken of as “light wines,” 
and that they are fully as strong as either natural port or sherry, 
and fully as capable as they are of remaining sound in a decanter. 
On the other hand, you speak of the spirited drinks sold in Eng- 
land by the name of port and sherry as wines—intimating, as I 
understand, that they are the proper standard of vinous excellence, 
whereas I contend, not only upon the authority of my own ex- 
perience, but upon that of all wine connoisseurs, that those 
mixtures are not entitled to the name of “‘ wine.” I go farther, 
and say, that if you, like Englishmen generally, had not been mis- 
led into the use of those spirited compounds, you would not speak 
of ‘‘ light wines” as you do, nor would you ‘want to keep wine 
about, not to drink a bottle a day.” If you had not been accus- 
tomed to sip it like a liqueur, in small quantities, you would think 
it not unreasonable for a family to drink, at all events, one bottle 
a day, or one person a pint bottle. I beg to add that I have not 
only kept half empty bottles for days together, but that I shall be 
happy to show you, or any one who may call upon me, samples of 
those so-called ‘light wines,” whose great merit is their purity, 
which have been so kept many months, and are still as good as 
ever.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
20 Piccadilly, July 19, 1866. JAMES L, DENMAN. 


ART. 
salir 
THE ANCIENT MASTERS. 

AtrnouaGn it was a good innovation upon the old rules of this 
Exhibition to introduce a few pictures by deceased British artists, 
it is not desirable that these should form a very large proportion 
of the works exhibited, or that the same names should recur too 
frequently. Nothing but good perhaps can come of thorough 
acquaintance with the works of Sir J. Reynolds. Such an ac- 
quaintance, it may be hoped, will by degrees restore the stand- 
ard of taste in portraits to a healthy condition. But on the 
whole there is more to be learnt from the Ancient Masters (pro- 
perly socalled) than from British artists, and it would be a 
subject of great regret if many years were to pass without a 
better show of works by the great Italian masters than has been 
afforded for the last two years. It must not be forgotten indeed 
that we owe everything to the kindness of those who lend their 
pictures. But that very kindness has taught us what to ask for, 
wnd, be it repeated (without, it is hoped, any breach of good man- 
ners) a better show of Italian pictures is now a desideratum. 

A portrait of John Bologna (or John of Bologna, as the cata- 
logue calls him, in spite of his Flemish birth and Florentine 
domicile) is credited to the great Moretto (56), but displays little 
of that artist’s qualities. It represents a man of some vivacity 
but little weight of character, whose age appears to be forty 
years at least. Now, the commonly received biographies give 
1530 as about the year of the sculptor’s birth, and 1560 as the 
year of Moretto’s death. In other words, Bologna was thirty 
years old when Moretto died. What do the connoisseurs say 
about the authenticity of the picture? Another picture (66), 
of far greater interest as a work of art, is a portrait attributed 
to Masaccio, but which, owing to the extreme rarity of works by 
that great genuis, one hesitates to accept as authentic. Knowledge 
aud style far in advance of his age would not raise the doubt, for 
Masaccio unquestionably possessed both. But then come the care- 
ful authors of the new History of Painting in Italy, and after 
enumerating some of the pictures that have been assigned to the 
master, they sum up. “ Other works without a claim to his name 
abound in various galleries, and may be passed over.” Neverthe- 
less, by whomsoever painted, this ‘* Portrait of One of the Aldo- 
brandini Family” (66) cannot but arrest the attention of any who 
value life-like expression of character and masculine (albeit stern) 
simplicity of colour. 

Bronzino’s portrait of a Grand Duchess (82), dressed in the rich 
costume which, in spite of his inferiority as a colorist, he was so 
fond of painting, is a fine picture, and gives a good notion of the 
grand lady of the period. ‘There is a well painted ‘‘ Head of the 
Saviour” (3), by A. Carracci ; a ‘‘ Madonna” (74—qy. Magdalen ?) 
by Guido ; and the wreck of a P. Veronese (54), with a finely 
posed Christ. ‘ St. Catherine with Angels” (57), by Luini, a 





pupil of L. da Vinci, is chiefly remarkable for the likeness in fea- 








; ture between Luini’s St. Catherine and the Christ in Da Vinci's 


‘* Dispute,” in the National Gallery. A ‘ Virgin and Child” 
(147), by our own Dyce, has caught a fair portion of the simple 
earnestness of the early painters. 

The French school is indifferently represented by a ‘ Holy 
Family ” (29) of N. Poussin, brightly painted, but with little appa- 
rent enthusiasm for the subject ; a Claude (68) and a G. Poussin 
(73), neither of them of much comparative merit ; and some heads 
of young girls by Greuze, one of them (8) very pretty, and free 
from the voluptuousness into which fashion often betrayed him. 
Among the Dutch and Flemish pictures (which are not less 
numerous than usual), ‘‘ A Dinner Party” (33), by Jan Steen, is 
an excellent example of a homely subject dignified by skilful 
treatment. The dinner party is in the background, a musician 


with bagpipes eking out with his ‘‘ noise ” what the company lacks ° 


in conversation. In the foreground is a motley and not over quiet 
assemblage of gossips, waiting, it may be, for the broken meat. 
Pick the picture to pieces, and the component parts are suffi- 
ciently vulgar. ‘The art of the painter is displayed in their dis- 
tribution and in massing them together, so that there is an air of 
good manners thrown round the otherwise unpolished party. A 
portrait by Sir A. More of Isabella of Valois (90) is a fair specimen 
of his cosmopolitan style, formed by ubiquitous study in his native 
country, in Italy, and in Spain. The drawing is very careful, 
especially of the hands. By Mabuse there is a snub-nosed mer- 
chant making up his accounts, full of honest, though somewhat 
hard painting (70) ; and in thorough contrast with it ‘* A Lady” 
(61), by Rubens, free in execution, but not overburdened with 
individual character. ‘The Elevation of the Cross” (23), by 
Rubens, a sketch in three compartments, is a very tempest of 
vehement action. Aud movement is well expressed in ‘ The 
March of an Army ” (87), by Borgognone. ‘The Cavaliers du 
Manége” (15), by Wouvermans, is also to be noticed for the same 
quality, as well as for its sunny atmosphere. ‘‘ Fruit” (67), by 
De Heem, is a masterly piece of imitation, with wonderfully juicy 
and transparent grapes. And Steinwyck’s ‘Interior, with St. 
Jerome” (18), is a good study of light reflected about a room. 
The St. Jerome is merely an old man reading, with a tame lion 
instead of a pet dog lying on the floor. It seems an odd fancy to 
represent the saint in this manner. But it was a fashion, and 
Cuyp followed it when he painted a landscape with figures 
curiously clothed in raiment part Turkish, part Moorish, greater 
part fanciful, and called it ‘‘ St. Philip Baptizing the Eunuch ” 
(63). ‘The landscape is a fine one, the sun shining through a 
moist haze, and glinting on the dewy leaves of the water plants. 
The smaller ‘‘ Landscape with Travellers” (69) is almost equally 
beautiful, but the sky appears to have suffered by cleaning or 
other ill treatment ; Cuyp would never have left the lightly tra- 
velling clouds of that dull iron-grey colour. ‘! Landscape with 
Cattle” (5) is also true sunshine, the air in this instance keener 
and more transparent. 

Ruysdael is best known by his thousand-and-one times repeated 
‘‘ Landscape with Waterfall ” (22). These are generally much 
darkened by time, and though a genuine love for nature shines 
through the darkness, a great portion of their original charm must 
be lost irretrievably. Moreover, the ‘‘ waterfall” is generally man- 
nered, and its uniform leaden colour Jacks the qualities due to the 
transparency and reflecting power of water. Far nobler are his 
stormy coast scenes, with their rolling clouds and driving seas 
(28). Here, too, there is a monotone of lead, butit is in great part 
accounted for by the clouds, not to mention that the attention is 
pre-occupied by the stir and life among the fishing craft running 
for port. Rarest, and perhaps noblest of all, are his views of open 
country, with a town or village on the horizon, and over all the 
great sailing clouds (9). Breadth of treatment (including herein 
great largeness of line) and a certain severity of colour, which 
has hitherto escaped the blackness that overspreads his close woody 
scenes, are their main characteristics. Breadth and simplicity 
are equally the distinguishing marks of the Englishman Crome. 
His pictures retain also the advantages of greater youth in their 
exceeding freshness and tenderness of colour. ‘Their thorough 
naturalness exactly suits the taste of the present day, and since the 
exhibition of his great picture of ‘‘ Moulsey Heath” in Captain 
Fowke’s gallery at Kensington, the owners of his works have dis- 
covered that they possess treasures hardly dreamed of before. ‘Two 
of his coast scenes are among the principal attractions of this Exhi- 
bition (144 and 161), the one grey and breezy, with drifting piles of 
cloud, the other reposing in a sweet cali of morning sunshine. ‘“ A 
River Scene with Boats ” (182) is a beautiful flowing composition, 
the tall-sailed barges looking quite stately against the sky. It is 
given to Crome, but is more like Cotman, both in the flow of its 
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lines and in the manner of painting. In this latter particular it 
may be compared with a similar subject confessedly by Cotman 
that hangs in the same room (153). Norfolk claims both artists, 
and has reason to be proud of them. “A River Scene,” by Wilson 
(obviously the Thames near Twickenham), is simple and pleasing, 
though its freshness of colour borders on crudity. A small 
‘* Landscape with Figures Fishing” (134), by Morland, is no less 
fresh, and far mellower. 
Sir J. Reynolds may be studied at various periods of his career. 
Scarcely a single picture by him is here exhibited which may not 
be identified and assigned to its proper date by reference to the 
life by Leslie and Taylor. In drawing attention to the most 
remarkable of them, no attempt will hcxve be made to repeat the 
chronological information so well conveyed in that book, but it 
may be remarked generally that the latest are not always the 
best. The thoughtful beauty of the portraits of Lady Crewe 
and Lady Robert Spencer (126) give to this picture a charm and 
a significance which no other English portrait painter, not even 
Gainsborough, ever attained ; qualities which remain, though the 
colour by which they were originally enforced is sadly impaired. 
Compare this picture and its faded carnations with the splendour 
of flesh painting in Sir P. Lely’s ‘‘ Lady with a Lamb” (122). 
Some beauty of colour might well be spared from the latter, if in 
its departure it would carry away with it a portion of the affec- 
tation depicted in the lady’s face. One can hardly imagine Lely 
painting a child’s portrait. But for Sir Joshua, with his candid, 
honest nature, it was possible; and how he did it may be seen in 
‘* Mary Isabella, Duchess of Rutland” (162). Poets have from 
time to time sought by periphrasis to heighten the description 
of a daisy; Shakespeare calls it simply ‘‘a daisy.” And so 
of this portrait by Reynolds. No description can interpret its 
qualities of expression beyond saying it is thoroughly a child. 
The execution appears to be in Sir Joshua’s best manner, better 
than that of the same lady’s portrait in after life (118), in which, 
however, are unmistakably seen full grown the handsome features 
nascent in the child. ‘* A Child in a Black Hood” (110) is alto- 
gether, but for the colour of her hood, the Red Riding Hood of the 
story. Yousee by the way she carries the basket on her arm what a 
careful little body it is. ‘‘ Master Crewe as Henry VIII.” (108), 
is a fine-spirited boy, aping the straddle conventionally attributed 
to the merry King. How near to Reynolds Romney sometimes 
comes in the unaffected and womanly grace of his portraits is 
apparent in that of ‘‘Susan Jouenne ” (167), and in “ A Lady 
Reading ” (149). But either his colour has greatly lost in tem- 
pering greys, or he sought to make his portraits ‘‘ beautiful for 
ever” by coarser, if more permanent, pigments than Sir 
Joshua’s evanescent carnations. Gainsborough’s method, if 
it produced less brilliant effects at first, secured much greater 
permanence of delicate flesh tints—witness his portrait of ‘* Ann 
Horton,” afterwards Duchess of Cumberland (160), an espiegle 
beauty, with stratagem sparkling in her eye and playing about 
her mouth. It has often enough been regretted that Wilkie ever 
went to Spain, but the real regret is that he did not survive his 
Spanish visit long enough to arrive (as he no doubt would have 
done) at a just estimate and just use of what he there saw and 
learned. He would never have rested content with such artificial 
effects as he has given us in “ Not at Home ” (174), but would 
gradually have digested his newly acquired knowledge and re- 
turned to nature as his great instructor, with a mind, however, made 
capable of new impressions by the study of Spanish Art. ¥. 


TWO CHARACTERS. 
Sce there! for this man, too, life’s toil is over ; 
His words are all said out, his deeds are done : 
For this man, too, there comes a rest, however 
Unquiet passed his time beneath the sun. 
You said what seemed you best: your life’s poor fountain 
Just bubbled, whilst his soared or shuddered down ; 
You chid him as a tired boy chides a mountain ; 
You frowned on him, and thought God too must frown. 


His worst thought was so great, your best so little, 
Your best and worst not yours, his all his own ; 
You ran the world’s safe way ; he dared to thwart it ; 

You stood with thousands by you, he alone. 


Wherefore, when God shall judge the world, I take it 
He will not mete this man by rule and line, 

Who felt no common thirst, nor feared to slake it 
From that which flowed within him, the Divine. 


Or think you God loves our tame levelled acres 
More than the proud head of some heaven-kissed hill ; 


Enough—high words abate no jot or tittle 
Of what, while man still lasts, shall still be true : 
Heaven's great ones must be slandered by Earth’s little, 
And God makes no ado. 


+ 


BOOKS. 


—_>——-. 
MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES'S EDITION OF THREE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.* 

THERE is nothing more difficult than to get a fresh impression 
of writings with which we have long been familiar, an impres- 
sion freed from the old trains of association connected with them 
in our minds, and determined as much as possible not by what we 
have ourselves heard about them, but by the living circumstances 
amidst which they were written. It is the object of every good 
editor of such writings, the drift of which has been hackneyed by 
didactic use and choked with the dust of modern edification, to 
restore us as much as possible to the point of view of the writer, so 
that we may attach to his words the freshness and originality 
which they had for him when they issued from his own mind ; 
and this Mr. Llewelyn Davies has effected, we think, for two 
of the most powerful and condensed of St. Paul’s theological 
epistles,—the authenticity of which has been doubted by the 
Tiibingen school of critics for the slenderest reason, the same 
sort of reason which it would be easy to give in proof that 
Mr. Gladstone's speeches are not products of the same mind as 
Mr. Gladstone’s other writings, nay, even that some of his 
speeches cannot be due to the same speaker with others that are 
equally confidently attributed to him. Mr. Davies has also added a 
valuable essay to his edition on the traces of foreign elements in the 
theology of these epistles, that is, on the slight references they con- 
tain to ideas afterwards known as those of the Gnostics,—especially 
the Pleroma, or Fulness of the Godhead, the “ principalities and 
powers, world-rulers of the darkness,” and to special ascetical 
practices believed by some of the Gnostics to be essential to 
Gnosis, or knowledge of God. Mr. Davies shows, we think with 
complete success, that the amount of familiarity implied with the 
forms of Gnostical conception in St. Paul was just that which 
would have been appropriate to the time and scenes of his 
ministry, and not appropriate to the later and fuller growth of 
the Gnostic systems, and that his treatment of them is charac- 
teristically his own,—claiming all thoughts or even words that 
were truly expressive of divine wisdom in them for the reve- 
lation he spread, but at the same time guarding strictly against 
any of the associated superstitious tendencies. Nothing is more 
striking than the complete difference of manner and tone between 
even the germinal Gnostic teachings cited by Mr. Davies from 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, from Philo, and from the 
Zend Avesta, and the most nearly allied thoughts of St. Paul and 
St. John. ‘The comparison makes us feel the difference between 
God's unveiling of his own mind and the stretching of the human 
intellect in search of similar truths, more strongly than it would be 
possible for us to conceive « priori that such a difference could exist. 
For why should not the intellects that stretched most eagerly after 
this sort of wisdom have received more of it in proportion to the 
sincerity and eagerness of their craving? If we are right in 
saying that all men are taught by God in some proportion to their 
desire to receive His teaching, it would be impossible not to 
believe that many of the Guostic thinkers and ascetics had some 
such light. Yet, as a matter of fact, the line between the most 
moderate of the Gnostics, say between the Jew Philo, and St. 
John or St. Paul, is marked with far more clearness and breadth, 
than that between the most wild and arrogant of the Gnostic 
teachers and the most calm and moderate of them. In the one 
case it is a difference in kind, in the other only of degree. 

In illustration of the value of Mr. Davies's notes, which are 
never loaded with superfluous ‘ edification,’ or any other varieties 
of the talky-talky in which commentators abound, we may give 
the following, on the celebrated words of St. Paul (Ephesians 
v. 13), “ But all things that are reproved are made manifest by 
the light, for whatsoever doth make manifest is light” (dv yap 
rd Qavepoiucvoy Pas éoriv). Mr. Davies remarks on this very 
justly that there is no justification for translating pavepotras as 
a passive and gavepoijevov a8 a middle voice, and he translates, 
‘‘ But all deeds when convicted are made manifest by light, for 
all that is made manifest is light,” and defends his translation 


thus :— 
“Tt cannot be doubted that Pavepovmevov is passive. As regards the 


* The Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and Philemon, with 
Introductions and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theo- 
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sense of this verse, we must remember the first words of the passage, 
‘You are now light in the Lord.’ It is physically true whatever is 
brought out into a blaze of light becomes itself by reflection a source of 
light. And in the sphere of moral or spiritual action, there is a re- 
markable affinity between the openness of broad daylight and purity or 
innocence, Dark deeds aro done in secret (%pv%): drag them into the 
light, and they cannot stand it. Thus a debased soul brought into open 
daylight, and not rushing from it, is naturally purified ; that which was 
darkness, whilst in the dark, becomes light in the daylight. There is 
something of this feeling expressed in two sayings of Luther's: ‘I have 
often need, in my tribulations to talk even with a child, in order to 
expel such thoughts as the devil possesses me with.’ ‘ When I am 
assailed with heavy tribulations, I rush out among my pigs, rather than 
remain alone by myself.’ Shame is one of the influences by which the 
light conquers a soul from darkness.” 

‘This seems to us just the sort of note needed to make St. Paul 
intelligible and impressive, and there are plenty of such notes in 
Mr. Davies's edition. 

But the greatest advantage of such an edition as this of any of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, is probably not even the help it gives in dis- 
criminating his mode of spiritual thought from that of compara- 
tively ambitious writers amongst his own contemporaries, but 
rather the freshness with which it brings home to us the great 
chasm between his letters and the religious letters of modern days, 
written under the influence of ages of Christian teaching and 
thought. If a modern writer, Evangelical, or High Church, or 
Broad Church, writes a letter to the Church to which he belongs, 
the chances are he either gives an account of his own religious 
‘‘experiences,” as if St. Paul should have written, “‘ Timotheus 
and I engaged in prayer yesterday with the brethren of Czesar’s 
household, and we were plentifully blessed with very gracious 
dews ;” or he discusses drily the advantage of certain forms of 
ritual observance, as if St. Paul had written, ‘‘ I have it greatly at 
heart, my dear brethren, that both for the sake of the half-instructed 
and ignorant, and also to cherish the spirit of reverential humility 
in our own souls, we should show more outward respect than has 
been usual amongst us towards God’s holy altar, and that we 
should not shrink from the sacrifices necessary to make it altogether 
beautiful and worthy of His presence when we lavish, as we do, 
care so much less deserved on our own domestic arrangements ;” or, 
finally, he discusses the metaphysical basis of his own faith, as if 
St. Paul had written to the Ephesians, ‘‘I believe that if we all 
interpret truly the religious consciousness which God has given us, 
we shall find that the principle of sacrifice is deeply rooted in the 
soul, and that we are even unable to conceive the Highest and 
Holiest Being without attributing to Him the law of sacrifice.’ 
Now nothing seems to us more striking than the difference between 
this (now) natural style of epistolary address,— either narrowly and 
oppressively personal, or drily didactic, or painfully analytic,— 
and- the absolute occupation of St. Paul throughout all his 
epistles,—wherever he is not striving to sweep away some 
practical mischief, and reproaching his converts with actual 
unfaithfulness to their Lord,—with the divine facts that had 
been revealed in him. He has not to seek out a subject. 
He has not to examine into and uproot secret doubts. Ile has not 
to struggle with ‘the spirit of his age,”—itself far more tainted 
with the worst kind of doubt than ours,—before he can get his 
faith into good order. He simply fixes his eye on the facts that 
fill his whole nature, and tries to show those to whom he writes 
what great facts they are, how they show that love is the ground 
of creation ; that all human life is bound together in the living 
organism of one divine head; that the clear recognition of the 
true life of humanity should be enough to give us power to yield 
to its divine impulse upon us; that we do not need to save our- 
selves, since there is Another and greater than ourselves who will 
save us, if we only do not fight against His spirit when it is 
revealed in us :— 

“On this account we also, since the day we heard of it, do not cease 
to pray for you and to ask that you may have the full knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, so. that you may walk 
worthily of the Lord unto all acceptableness, in every good work bearing 
fruit and increasing in the knowledge of God, strengthened with all 
power according to the might of his glory unto all patience and long- 
suffering, with joy giving thanks to the Father who has enabled us to 
take our portion of the inheritance of the saints in the light, who has 
delivered us from the power of darkness and transferred us into the 
kingdom of the Son of his love, in whom we have our redemption, the 
remission of our sins,—who is the image of the invisible God, firstborn 
of all creation, inasmuch as in him were created all things in the 
heavens and on the earth, things visible and invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or principalities or powers, all things have been created 
through him and unto him, and he is before all, and all things are held 
together in him, and he is the head of the body, the Church,—who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, that he in all things might 
have priority, inasmuch as in him all the Fulness was pleased to dwell, 
and by him to reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him, whether things on earth or 
things in the heavens; and you who were once alienated and enemies 


. 





in mind in wicked works, now he has reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through his death, to present you holy and blameless and without re- 
proach before him, if you abide in the faith grounded and settled and 
not moved away from the hope of the Gospel which you heard, which 
has been preached in all the creation under heaven, of which I, Paul, 
was made a minister.” 
Surely any one must feel who reads that how clearly and certainly 
St. Paul apprehended the truth as it was revealed in him, how 
little he was troubled with the impulse to dig up its root and see 
if it were sound, how strongly he felt faith to be identical with 
life, and life with faith. ‘These things always strike us afresh 
when we read a new version of any of his epistles without those 
numbered verses which make the words seem rather an immemorial 
institution than the fresh expression of a living mind. What a 
depth of calm living apprehension of spiritual facts there is in 
such words as these thrown incidentally into a short letter against 
a morality of ascetic practices as a means of purifying the soul.— 
“Tf you have died with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as if you were living in the world, have you rules laid down for you, 
‘Handle not, taste not, touch not’ (things which are all meant to perish 
in using), according to the prescriptions and teachings of men? Which 
rules have indeed a show of wisdom in voluntary religion and humility 
and unsparing usage of the body, but are not of any value to the satisfy- 
ing of the flesh. If, then, you have risen together with Christ, seek 
the things above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God; 
mind things above, not things on the earth. For you have died, and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God: when Christ shall be manifested, 
who is our life, then shall you also with him be manifested in glory. 
Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth, fornication, 
uncleanness, passion, evil desire, and covetousness, which is idolatry, 
on account of which the anger of God comes upon the children of dis- 
obedience. In which things you also walked once, when you lived in 
them.” 
Everything which helps us to see St. Paul with a truer and fresher 
eye is a contribution of no ordinary value to the theology of the 
day. Mr. Davies’s version of these epistles, with his manly and 
admirable notes, will help many to do so, and we think that most 
of his readers will feel the intellectual, and more than intellec- 
tual, obligations which we have felt to him while studying his 
book. 





LIZZIE LORTON.* 
ONCE every week, or oftener, a girl throws herself over one of the 
London bridges, and when fished out by the police or the water- 
men tells the magistrate that her ‘‘ young man” had jilted her, or 
deserted her, or ‘‘ had words” with her, and she cannot live 
under it, and she will do it again, so she will, and is remanded by 
the humane official to give her time to consider herself. Solitude 
usually effects a cure more or less perfect, and the poor girl walks 
off with her friends, partly ashamed of her crime, partly rejoicing 
that ‘“‘ he” will read the report in the police sheet and no longer 
doubt that “she meant it.” Mrs. Linton has taken a girl of 
this kind, impulsive, unrestrained, and in action unprincipled— 
for although she has latent principles, they are all smothered by 
the impulse of the hour—for her heroine, and the choice is a 
successful one. Lizzie Lorton, though wayward to mania, impul- 
sive till every act she does has the effect of a dramatic surprise, 
is still a consistent character, a person, and not a bundle of emo- 
tions, a human being, whose actions, many-coloured as they are, 
are still connected by a visible thread. During a lonely life in 
Cumberland, the daughter of the only gentleman in Langthwaite, 
a student who scarcely notices her, with a soft, woolly stepmother, 
‘* whose energy had gone into her motherhood,” and who conse- 
quently oppresses Lizzie that her own brood may be comfortable, 
too proud to form friendships among the dalesfolk, yet yearning 
fiercely for affection and companionship, she falls in love 
with Ainslie Forbes, the superintendent of a neighbouring 
mine. ‘This man is well sketched, an able, ambitious, and in his 
way well principled man, of a giant’s build and strength, but 
vain, facile up to a point, and with a bad drop about him which 
shows itself in swagger, and makes every gentleman he meets say 
that ‘“‘is not a gentleman.” He rescues the local priest, Ralph 
Wynter, the highly educated, lofty natured, but softly nurtured 
man, who can neither ride, swim, nor do any other out-of-door 
thing, and Lizzie, whose secret worship is strength, falls in love 
with him for his heroism and his figure. Many readers will say 
her worship of his physique is a little overdone, but the over- 
doing is only a mistake of words. We question if any educated 
girl ever consciously fell in love with a man because he was strong, 
—though we have Mr. Kingsley in Yeast against us,—but man- 
liness is a great attraction, and manliness and strength are very 
often confused, particularly by those who have few standards by 
which to try their idols. Ainslie, though tempted by the beauty 
of the girl, does not love her, though he cannot always resist a 





* Lizzie Lorton. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, London: ‘Tinsley, 
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half physical temptation to pet her. She has to do the love- 
making herself, and it is in the way she does it that the chief 
interest of the book consists. It seems to us a natural way, a 
fierce outpouring of strong feeling, exaggerated in expression, 
because when the girl plays the man’s part an exaggeration of 

sion is needful to justify her to herself. The rules are to be 
broken, and there must be a reason for breaking them, as well to 
her own mind as to his. The inverted relation subsists some time, 
she courting, he half yielding, though aware that his real love is 
for another girl, Margaret Elcombe, a young lady of the brown- 
mouse type, who elicits the good in him as Lizzie does the evil, 
till a terrible incident removes the worst blot in Ainslie’s cha- 
racter. A miner discovers him embracing Lizzie, insults him, 
demands money, rushes on him with a knife, and is thrown over 
the precipice dead. The consciousness of a crime destroys Ainslie’s 
vanity, and compels the underlying and better nature to assert 
itself, while Lizzie’s instant assertion that the “ murder” has 
bound her closer to him revolts his sounder instincts, and kills 
whatever of surface love he had. He tells Lizzie the truth—that 
he has offered no love to her, and falls back for solace towards 
Margaret Elcombe, who loves him well enough to marry him as 
he goes to confess his crime. Lizzie, raging like a tigress with 
love, and jealousy, and self-contempt, accuses him of wilful 
murder, all the circumstances justify the conclusion, and it seems 
that Ainslie must pass life as a convict, when Lizzie, who has 
passed the time between accusation and sentence in solitary 
expeditions on the Langthwaite lake, is swept by a new gust of 
feeling, and, under the old, half-mad impulsiveness, declares in 
open court that she has been guilty of perjury because Ainslie had 
rejected her advances, aud, true to the last to her character, 
drowns herself, a victim to that dangerous impulsiveness for which 
English, strange to say, has no forcible word—the impulsiveness 
which is based not upon capriciousness, but on a melancholy so 
deep that the mind feels it must break loose from it or be shat- 
tered. 

Whatever of unnaturalness may appear in this brief sketch is 
our fault, and not Mrs. Linton’s, for she makes her really original 
plot natural with a thousand touches of explanation which we can 
only omit, and has set her figures before a background which 
would make them seem natural were they far more bizarre. ‘The 
story is but a thread connecting a series of sketches of a life little 
known in Southern England, that of the Cumberland hills, and 
of people to whom we have scarcely an analogy, the Cumbrian 
‘* statesmen ”—estatesmen—the peasant proprietors, men who have 
never called any man master, with small freeholds, old pedi- 
grees, a pride that passes that of nobles, a Conservatism 
which makes old Toryism look weak. Jobby Dowthwaite, ‘t’ 
King ov Wastdale,” the proud stolid peasant who can defy the rector 
and like him all the while, will speak ‘‘oot” to any man, but be as 
hospitable to him as a relative, who rules Wastdale because he is the 
impersonation of its latent prejudices, and who delivers his mind 
at vestry—when the rector wants the charities properly managed 
—after this fashion, is a character to live :— 

“As to charities, they too did well enough. If they were not ad- 
ministered quite to a body’s mind, no one but Mr. Wynter had aught 
to say against them: and if the people who had the benefit did not 
complain, the parson need not. No good was got by pulling things to 
bits in this gait; and no good was got out of all these new-fashioned 
fancies. Old things were best—a body knew what he had to trust to 
then; he knew the best and worst, and might act according. He was 
an auld-ways man himself, and he thanked God for it, and Langthut 
was an auld-ways place, and as long as he was alive and had a tongue 
in his head he would do his best to keep it what his forbears had made 
it. The Wasd’le Doothuts had always been men who had stood shoulder 
to shoulder with their friends and had never turned their backs on 
their foes; and he was past anything else now. He asked Langth- 
waite whether it wanted to shame the forbears on it by going after 
strange ways like a flock of sheep drove bya colley? They might if 
they'd a mind, but they would’nt get a Dowthwaite among them. And 
then he spoke of what had been rankling in his mind from the 
beginning: the administration of the sacrament out of course—once a 
month, gude Lord!—the change from an afternoon to an evening 
service; the new manner of singing—certain psalms being chanted that 
were always said before ; the ‘ heathenish’ service on the eve of Good 
Friday, and the sacrament then too, in real imitation of the Last Supper 
—‘was iver sic like wickedness heerd tell on?’ said Jobby, alittle more 
excitedly than was usual with him; the Sunday-school, as it was called, 
‘tormenting t’ puir bairns wid nae eend o’ clashes a fashes;’ in all of 
which matters he said he thought it would have been more respectful in 
Mr. Wynter, who was nobbut a young man and a stranger, to have ast 
leave before he took such liberties on himself. Langthut was not used 
to a stranger ruling o’ this gait, and Mr. Wynter would find may be that 
he wasn't quite strong enough to play at spin top with every thing as he 
liked.” 

The huge granite man who believes in his heart that the fortune 
of the Dowthwaites is bound up in a “luck,” a glass vase of 
rare workmanship, which he keeps in a cabinet, while half 





ashamed of so superseding Providence by a superstition, who sells 
the estate which has been four hundred years in his family 
rather than a graceless son of his should be prosecuted for fraud, 
and dies of the misery of his downfall, is grandly drawn. We do 
not know that we ever read a sketch, certainly not among season 
novels, which suggested so strongly the idea of sculpture, as if the 
figure had been patiently hewn out in hard stone till at last there 
it was, the perfect representation of the living man. “Aggy 
woman,” Jobby’s wife, is almost equally good, though not so 
lovingly worked at ; and so is Mark, the good ‘‘ hedge-priest,” the 
Cumbrian clergyman, borna peasant, half-educated, and able to live 
in comfort on sixty pounds a year, who toils if needful in the field, 
and can join in any amusement, and talks a dialect, but still tries 
hard and not unsuccessfully to make his flock better than they are. 
Gracie his wife is a failure. One catches a dim idea of a Cumbrian 
girl, half peasant, half lady, frank of speech and kindly of heart, 
in whom utter independence serves for ease of manner and a lov- 
ing heart for sweetness of character, but it is through a mist. Gracie 
does not do enough to be quite visible, and Margaret Elcombe is 
for a different reason equally obscure. She seems clearly drawn, 
but one does not see even to the end why a woman of her kind 
should have the power of loving as she loves, of marrying a man 
on his way to the magistrate to confess an act which he feels and 
she believes was almost murder. Nothing in Margaret, independ- 
ent as she is, but still not one to whom conventionalities are no- 
thing, suggests such self-abandonment as this, and it comes upon us 
with the shock of asurprise. Crime, if repented of, might not have 
moved her—there are natures which can rise to that height, which 
have, as it were, caught from Christ a capacity of pardon which 
has no relation to indifference, but the accidents of crime, the 
chance that her lover might be for years a convict, herding with 
convicts, we think would. At least if it would not, Mrs. Linton 
has failed to suggest the power in Margaret Elcombe which could 
so throw off all the influence of a strictly conventional training, 
which could endure not only the prison stain on her husband, 
but the prison dress. Margaret Elcombe seems to us the only 
defect in a novel otherwise indefinitely superior to the mass of 
those we are so often condemned to read. 





UP THE COUNTRY.* 

Ir is astonishing how refreshing a really good laugh is, says Miss 
Eden. We entirely agree with her, and are infinitely obliged 
that she has given us not only the prescription, but the material 
for acting upon it. Anything more refreshing, genial, and laughter- 
provoking than these letters it would be difficult to find. And it 
is no slight merit that in two volumes filled with the incidents and 
gossip of an Indian life, made to sparkle with the humour of the 
writer, there is not one unkindly word. It certainly destroys 
somewhat of the artistic perfection of the book, that in her natural 
anxiety to avoid giving unauthorized publicity to the names of 
those of whom she writes she declines even to give their initials 
(probably easily recognizable by an Indian public), but, beginning 
at the first letter of the alphabet, goes on to the end, quaintly 
reminding us of the old nursery rhyme, “ A, apple pie ; B, bit it ; 
C, cut it.” It involves a slight mental struggle on the part of the 
reader before he can take an interest in these A’s, and Y's, and 
Z's. Nevertheless, it is perhaps on the whole a blemish which 
heightens the general effect of the picture. It suggests truthful- 
ness, and gives an a priori certainty that naught is set down in 
malice 

The Hon. Emily Eden, who was with her brother, George, 
Lord Auckland, during the entire five years during which he 
was Governor-General of India, accompanied him in 1838 in his 
tour through the Upper Provinces, which occupied him on the 
whole more than two years. ‘These letters were written by her 
during this time to a sister in England, written almost always on 
the spur of the moment, as she says, *‘ I always have my portfolio 
carried on in my palanquin, which comes on early, because then 
if I have anything to say to you before breakfast I can say it, 
and [I daresay it would be unwholesome to suppress a thought 
before breakfast.” ‘The slight sketches she thus throws off are 
pictures of a life which, on its European side, has ceased for ever. 
Thirty years have not elapsed since then, but the railway has broken 
up the romance of travel, and the telegraph has killed the monotony 
of life even in Simla. By the way, Miss Eden gives a curious 
account of a visit to a doctor at some station who had evidently 
grasped the idea of the telegraph, but as he possessed eccentric 
ideas about the North Pole and Solomon's Temple, they quietly 
set down his ‘‘ galvanic tricks as very amusing ” and himself as a 





* Up the Country. By the Hon. Emily Eden. Loniou: Bentley. 1396. 
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little mad. Possibly he was—but it’s an old story. ‘“ Paul, thou art 
beside thyself.” But to return. Men now take “a run up Simla” 
for their autumn holiday. Then it was a far more serious affair, 
and Miss Eden’s description of leaving Calcutta is sufficiently 
amusing :—‘* The great hall [of Government House] full of gentle- 
men who had come to accompany his Lordship to the Ghaut”— 
“even Mr. Macaulay had turned out for it”—“ the band playing 
the march in the Puritani, which when we were at the Admiralty 
used to be played every morning by the Guards’ band, and 
which consequently always carries me back to the horrid 
time of our preparations for leaving England; so I can always 
cry it all over again to that tune”—and then Major J. 
observing, in ‘a gentle, ill-used voice,” “1 think Captain K 
behaved very ill to us. He said that between both steamers and 
the flat, he could lodge all the servants that were indispensably 
and absolutely necessary to us ; so I only brought one hundred and 
forty, and now he says there is not room even for them ”—and 
the boat reeling till she wishes that she had a cork jacket on, 
and their running aground soon after starting, and “ touching 
several times after they were again afloat,” and after ten days’ hard 
steaming finding themselves just 200 miles from Caleutta, is 
all given with the lightest imaginable stroke. So are her deserip- 
tions of people wlio nevertheless /ive before us. “A dull dinner, 
very ! but Mr. —— is in himself a jewel, and he looks like that 
man in Matthews’s At Home, who used to say, with a melancholy 
look, that he was ‘fond of fun,’ but still in that melancholy 
way he is very pleasant. His eyebrows keep me in a continual 
state of wonderment, They are thick masses of very long 
hair, and if they were my eyebrows, or he were my Mr. T., I 
should, with a small pair of curling irons and a great deal 
of huile antique, make them up into little ringlets, like a doll’s 
wig. I think they would have a very original and graceful 
effect. Then here is a young greenhorn, fresh from home; shy 
and self-conscious, and just a little underbred. ‘Mr. T is such a 
prim boy ; he is very gentlemaulike-looking, and seems very 
amiable, but he is certainly prim. Tis uniform is so stiff he can- 
not turn his head round, and he talks poetically whenever he does 
speak. F declares he quoted to-day something from Mr. Thom- 
son’s Seasons. I wish when he gives us his arm that he would 
shut it up again. He sticks it out almost akimbo, so that it is impos- 
sible to hook on with any certainty.” We have little doubt that 
from these pages Lord Auckland will be known as his own family 
knew him, better than from ten histories. And so will the oflicer 
who figures under the initial ‘“‘J.” Here is asketch of him when 
roused to indignation by hearing of some act of wanton oppression 
on the part of the camel-drivers. ‘J always throws out more legs 
and arms when he talks Hindustani than any other human being, 
and he looked like an enraged centipede.” But after all it is in 
her description of native scenes, as she witnessed them, that her 
chief power lies. Much of the magnificence of these Oriental dar- 
bars, &c., has passed away, or no longer dazzles the accustomed 
eye, but Miss Eden’s tapestry is positively stiff with gold and 
pearls and costly array. We cannot resist quoting an instance or 
two. 

“The first show of the day was Runject’s private stud. I suppose 
fifty horses were led past us. The first had on its emerald trappings, 
necklaces arranged on its neck and between its ears, and in front of the 
saddle two enormous emeralds, nearly two inches square, carved all over, 
and set in gold frames, like little looking-glasses. The crupper was all 
emeralds, and there were stud-ropes of gold put on something like a 
martingale. Heera Singh said the whole was valued at 37 lacs (370,000/.); 
but all these valuations are fanciful, as nobody knows the worth of these 
enormous stones; they are never bought or sold. The next horse was 
simply attired in diamonds and turquoises, another in pearls, and there 
was one with trappings of coral and pearl that was very pretty. Their 
saddle-cloths have stones woven into them. It reduces European magni- 
ficence to a very low pitch. . . .... Behind us there wasa large amphi- 
theatre of elephants, belonging to our own camp, or to the Sikhs, an 
thousands of Runjeet’s followers, all dressed in yellow or red satin, with 
quantities of their led horses trapped in gold and silver tissues, and all 
of them sparkling with jewels. I really never saw so dazzling a sight.” 
In the midst of all this magnificence comes one of the sharp con- 
trasts so marked in Oriental life. Runjeet is ill, Dr. D. goes to 
him, and this is his room : —“ A little glass closet, in a corner of his 
palace, with a common charpoy to lie on; no other furniture what- 
ever, and hardly room forany.” Then fancy this, not thirty years 
ago. The Governor-General invites Runjeet Singh, and ‘‘ we had 
prepared our féte,” &c. “The large tent opened into a long 
shemiana, a tent without sides, merely a roof supported by pillars. 
This looked out into the compound, only instead of flowers there 


were little lamps laid out as thickly as they could be placed, in | 
the shape of flower borders. On the ground alone P said there | 
were 42,000, and the garden was railed in by, an espalier of lamps.” | 


And yet in the midst of this Arabian Nights’ style of living there was 


the greatest possible amount of personal discomfort, discomfort such 
as a third-class passenger would now pronounce altogether intoler- 
able. ‘Tents pitched in wet or sandy plains, drenched with rain 
or thick with dust. Native servants sleeping between the inner 
and the outer covering, keeping up an incessant sound of coughing. 
Miss Eden named her tent ‘‘ Misery Hall,” on which Lord Auck- 
land remarked, ‘* Mine is not exactly that ; indeed I call it Foully 
Palace, it is so squalid-looking.” After a severe storm, which beat 
down many of the tents, and occurred while she was suffering from 
ague, Miss Eden writes :—‘* You know I never could quite under- 
stand the Psalms, but I see what David means when he says, *‘ Woe 
is me that Iam constrained to dwell with Mesech, and to haye 
my habitation in the tents of Kedar! MesechI think he was 
wrong about. I should have no objection to dwell with him in a 
good house of his own, but the tents of Kedar are decidedly very 
objectionable and ‘ woe-is-me-ish.’ Doubled-poled tents, I haye 
no doubt, and lined with buff and green,” and, as she adds else- 
where, “with mistakes in the pattera.” The following exquisite 
touch is irresistible :— 
“ Roopur, Tuesday, November 13. 

“This is the memorable place where Lord William and Runjeet had 

their meeting, ‘where those sons of glory, those two lights of men, met 
in the vale of Roopur. You lost the view of earthiy glory. Men 
might say, till then true pomp was singlo, but now was married to itself,’ 
&e. Whatis that quoted from? You don’t know—you know nothing. 
But a3 touching this scene of glory, it is a large plain—in short a slice 
of India—with a ruinous fort on one side and a long, narrow bazaar of 
mud huts on another, the Sutlej ranning peacefully along about a mile 
from our encampment. We have the same tents Lord W. had, at least 
fac-similes of them; therefore we are quite up to the splendid meeting. 
Perhaps our tents are a shade handsomer, being a very dosp chocolate 
colour, owing to the rain of yesterday. They were of course let down 
into the mud, and have acquired that rich, brown hue. Moreover, 
it occurred to moe that my feet were very cold to-day, and at last I 
discovered that the wet oozed out of the setringees (an Indian excuse 
for a floor cloth) at every step; and I had them taken up, and the tent is 
littered profusely and handsomely with clean straw, giving the whole 
the air and odour of a rickety hackney coach.” ! 
But they bore it all good-temperedly enough. Dickens, then in the 
zenith of his fame, seems to have saved thei all from dying of the 
monotonous sense of exile, which is, or was, the curse of Indian 
life. He seems to have been to them like a breath of English air, 
reassuring them that they were not so far off after all, that it was 
still possible to see Pickwick mentally, and to laugh till they cried 
over ‘it is like a dream, a horrid dream, to go about all day with 
a horrid horse we cannot get rid of.” Oliver Twist they had to 
read in monthly parts, but they liked Nicholas Nickleby still better. 
** We have left off [says Miss Eden] at Miss Petowker’s marriage, 
and Mrs. Crummle’s walking tragically up the aisle ‘ with a step 
and a stop,’ and the ‘ infant ‘covered with flowers.’ There never 
was such a man as Dickens! I often think of proposing a public 
subscription for him,—‘ A tribute from India,’ and everybody 
would subscribe. He is the agent for Europe fun, and they do 
not grow much in this country.” 

We commend these letters most heartily to all who care to 
see something of the Upper Provinces from an unofficial point of 
view, to all who care to enjoy a good laugh over scenes which to 
some may be mingled with their own reminiscences of a time 
(how long ago it seems!) when India was six months’ distance 
from London. Nor are these pages, though intended only to 
| amuse, altogether unsuggestive ; but we scarcely care to point a 
| moral sufficiently obvious to all readers familiar with India, un- 
interesting to everybody else. 








THECLA.* 
WE are in a position to inform our readers that the golden age of 
uglish dramatic literature is not past. ‘Those who believe and 
| deplore that a too practical civilization has driven the Spirit of 
| Song from the earth will rejoice to hear that it has found an asylum, 
‘a sanctuary, whence it has just emerged, to prove to a degenerate 
age that it has not been dead, but oaly sleeping. ‘That sanctuary 
| is the heart of Henry Bliss, Esq., author of Thecla: a Drama, 
| from the perusal of which we promise that the reader will rise 
| certainly not a sadder, if also not a wiser man. Thecla has a 
| prologue, as a well conducted drama should have, and in the 
| prologue we discovered the great fact which we have imparted to 


| our readers. 


“ But how from thee to part, 
Spirit of Song, whose shrine is in my heart ?— 
Thou, who hast cheered a life’s laborious years, 
My joys ennobled, chased away my tears, 
My passions purified, my tastes refined, 
Aad raised my morals, and enlarged my mind.” 








* Thecla: a Drama. By Henry Blis:. Loadon and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1356, 
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But while enshrining the Spirit of Song, Mr. Henry Bliss had a’ 
busy time of it :— 
“Or met at morn in by-paths on the down, 

Ere toil with smoke o’ercanopied the town : 

Or met in midnight volumes all thine own, 

Or the thronged playhouse, still with thee alone. 

Thee, heaven-descended on the noonday’s wings, 

Each valley welcomed, thee the woods and springs, 

Tice the bleak headlands, thee the glassy brine ‘ 

E-xvulting hailed, and mixed their voice with thine— 

Soft winds and conscious skies returned the call, 

And the whole world's great presence throbbed through all.” 
The reader will perceive that the prologue is constructed on the 
model of an overture, the Spirit-of-Song passages forming the 
andante movements, and the great presence of the whole world 
throbbing through the hailing voice of the glassy brine supply- 
ing the place of the grand banging chords at the end. Five 
solemn acts of plot and passion follow the prologue, and never 
was there a drama so full of interest for so many different classes 
of minds. The student of history will revel in it, it is so 
new ‘in substance and in fact ;” the theological student will, 
or we are mistaken, be enlightened by its perusal on several 
points not exhausted by previous commentators; to the philoso- 





phical stuleat we have only to say that Seneca is a leading charac- | 


ter; the ‘‘ general reader” will find it a charming book te go to 
sleep over, while the lover of puzzles and charades may exercise 
his ingenuity in unravelling the intricacies of the plot. We do 
not profess to unravel it here, further than to say that it is all 
about Nero, and Nero’s wife, Statilia, and Theela, an Eastern slave, 
wooed (but not won) by Nero, and Statilia’s state of mind about 
the affair, and Galba’s conspiracy, together with Seneca— entered,” 
as the sporting papers say, ‘* to force the pace ”—and one Emilius 
(factotum to Nero) ‘‘as a cock-boat.” 

Tn every sense the dialogue is “ racy,” Those persons, and we 
believe that there are such, who gauge the amount of their read- 
ing by the number of pages they get through in an hour, will find 
in Thecla an easy means of running up a score. Here are the 
coatents of two adjoiaing pages octavo, all but four lines :— 

“ Statilia: Guilt ?—Seneca: Patience! —Galba: Prudence !—Statilia: 
Guilt ?—Seneca: No more about it!—Statilia: Whate'’er his guilt—— 
Seneca: "T'were dangerous now to doubt it.—Siatilia: Well ?—Galba: 
Pardon me!—Statilia: What is't you dread?—Galba: Nothing.— 
Statilia: Say on!—Seneca: Has not enough been said ?” 

We call that a fair division of labour. There are pages and pages 
of such dialogue. The discourses of Seneca, as rendered by the 
Spirit of Song and Mr. H. Bliss, contain the very germ of the 
teachings of the Stoical school. What can be finer than these 
crumbs of wisdom ?— 
“ SENECA. 
“ Still, better late than never. Hear the leech ! 


His art may palliate what no cure can reach: 
* * * * * * * a * * 
Yet patience ! frosts when most intense give way. 
Extreme of darkness heralds dawn of day. 
Heaven broods o'er earth; guilt cannot long prevail ; 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Pardon prolongs and kindness sweetens life ; 
But anger comes of anger, strife of strife. 
* * * 7. * * * * . * 
Expect events! He conquers who endures. 
Time mitigates the woe that nothing cures. 
7 * * * * aa * * * * 
Like some fair house, well furnished, make your mind ; 
With courts and bowers for overy use assigned ; 
Bowers for the bath, for exercise, for sleep, 
Bowers for refection, bowers for books ; but keep 
No cell neglected, no unguarded gate, 
Nor den of horrors keep for spleen or hate ! 
Who knocks so loud there? ‘Lictors!’ What about ? 
‘Exile, death, torture!’ Do it then without!” 
No wonder that we find at last the following utterance from the 
lips of Statilia :— 
“ Blest sage ! whose reasoning is the warbler’s flight 
That heavenward pours its numbers lost in light.” 
The Emperor Nero’s mole of courtship was peculiar. Ile had a 
gift of speech quite his own—a remarkable profusion of metapher 
characterized the soft utterances of his whispered love. Having 
. i 8 
in the space of about a quarter of a minute compared 'Thecla to a 
** bud,” to “downy fruit,” and ‘ nut-brown corn,” to “song ” 
and “ dance,” to ** clouds,” ‘‘ rainbows,” and “ zephyrs,” he caps 


‘ all with the following climax of eloquence :— 


“Why, how you tremble as an aspen shade, 
A startled fawn, or jilly foal dismayed !” 
*On other occasions, however, he could be laconic. When in- 
formed of a conspiracy, hitherto unknown to students of history, 
which had for its object the elevation of Seneca to the imperial 
purple,— 
“That stoicism forsooth might rule the globe,” 


| 





Nero simply replies :— 
“* That's like their cant.’” 
We said that there was matter of interest for the theological 
student. It is not generally known that the residence of super- 
stition is in heaven. Let those who doubt it read this :— 
* EPODE. 
“But in dust when men were grovelling under swperstition's han, 
Who her head with scowls distorted thrust from heaven and threatened 
man——” 
Nor has it been until now a certified fact that the Christians just 
converted from Paganism in Rome during the reign of Nero were: 
well acquainted with the Psalms of David, and were in the habit 
of Ringing about the streets paraphrases of those psalms. Let 
doubters again hearken :— 
Cuonus or Curistians. 
“ SrrorHe, 
“ Will the heathen for ever so rage ? 
Will these lords of the land and the main, 
And the ste/esmen and wits, that enlighten their age, 
Still imagine a counsel so vain ? 
All the princos and rulers arose with one mind, 
And the senates assembled and spoke — 
Break asunder his bands, give his words to ihe wind! 
Let us shake from our shoulders the yoke. 
Bat, enthroned in the splendours of morn, 
Where the light of the universe springs, 
He shall laugh the philosopher's wisdom. to scorn, 
Aud rebuke the devices of kings. 
“ ANTISTROPHE, 
‘There's a voice from the zenith, and voice 
From the rivers and mountains replics— 
Let the wilderness waken, the desert rejoice, 
And the vales with an anthem arise! 
Au highway shall be there, an highway for tho blest, 
Which the lion and dragon forego, 
Where the ransomed may worship, the wayfarer rest, 
And the impotent bound as a roe. 
There's a wail from the deep; there’s a cry 
Irom the bottomless darkness beneath ; 
There's a hiss from the serpent that never can die ; 
There's a weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
Could the combined genius of Tate and Brady, and Sternhold and 
Ilopkins, have produced anything like that ? There is an epilogue, 
and as our old friend the Spirit of Song was dragged in the prologue 
into the light of day, so in the epilogue it is again dismissed into 
utter darkness. ‘The Spirit returns to its shrine :— 


“Shadows! your mission is fulfilled—and mine, 

Depart, dread spectres! whom a voice divine, 

Man calls the muse, evoked from night to tell 

Your crimes and wrongs—hence! thither! and farewell! 

Let darkness shroud you in its silent den! 

I follow—There to be forgot? Amen.” 
We feel a pardonable pride in asserting that the Spirit of Song has 
found in us an echo. It is the echo of that last word, ‘* Amen.” 





RECENT EDITIONS OF HOMER.* 

We gladly turn from translations to editions of Homer. Trans- 
lations are but indifferently reecived by the unlearned public, for 
whom they are ostensibly intended ; scholars look into them with 
a languid curiosity; the only readers, we suspect, who regard 
thein with genuine interest, are the multitude of persons who have 
made or are meditating translations of their own. A good edition, 
on the contrary, will be thankfully received and fully appreciated 
by a class, restricted indeed, but only by the limits of classical 
cultivation, a cultivation which, if not very profound, is certainly 
very widely extended in this country. It would be strange, if the 
same could not have been said till very recently of almost every 
classical author, that so little should have been done for Homer by 
English scholars ; the more strange, considering the even excessive 
use that is made of the /liad as a class-book. The two volumes 
which we are about to notice will do something to remedy this 
defect. 

Mr. Paley, though he has not produced anything like a com- 
plete edition, has done part of his work excellently well. It is the 
first, and doubtless the most important, duty of a commentator 
to bring out the meaning of his author’s text. In this respect 
Mr. Paley’s notes leave little or nothing to be desired. Few 
editors, it is probable, wilfully evade difficulties, but to deal with 
them successfully requires a combination of gifts which, to judge 
from results, seldom exists. ‘The first necessity is obviously the 
faculty of perceiving them, a faculty which can hardly be acquired 
without practical experience, aud which consequently is often 








* The Iliad of Homer, with English Notes. By ¥. A. Paley, M.A, Editor of 
Hesiod, Bschylus, de. Vol. 1., Books 1-XU. Loudon: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 
Lane; George Bell, Flee: Street. 1366. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Edited, with margimlreferences, various realings, notes, 
and appeudices, by Jeury Hayman, B.D., late Feliow of St. Johu's College, Uxiord, 
Vol L, Books 1.-VI. Loudou: David Nutt and Co. 1896. 
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wanting in men of the profoundest learning. Mr. Paley must 
have had abundant opportunities of discovering what, in point of 
fact, are the passages and expressions which seem obscure to the 
young student. His scholarship seems always large and accurate 
enough to give him a complete insight into them; where there are 
conflicting interpretations he generally selects with good sense; 
and he has the gift of setting forth his views tersely and lucidly. 
The notes occupy but a very moderate amount of space. They 
are not burdened with the trite information which can be wanted 
only by the beginners whom the perverse conservatism of school- 
masters still condemns to stumble over the Jliad ; but they omit 
little, as far as our observation has gone, which a sixth-form boy 
of average attainments should need to be told. We are not disposed 
to object to their being enlivened by occasional illustrations from 
recent translations, but, if space was an object, and there was not 
room for both, we would gladly have exchanged these for more 
frequent renderings by Mr. Paley himself into the elegant prose 
with which even advanced students find it so difficult to represent 
poetical idiom. Professor Conington’s Virgil is in this respect a 
model worthy of imitation. 

The labour of forming a text seems to have been assigned by 
common consent to the Germans. ‘The toil involved in the under- 
taking is so enormous, that the scholars of no other nation are 
intellectually or even physically robust enough to encounter it. 
Mr. Paley has adopted, with some few alterations, Bekker’s later 
recension, He would have done well, we think, to follow the ex- 
ample of that editor in printing the diganma. ‘There cannot 
surely be a better way of impressing upon students the fact of 
its substantive existence, a fact which, even when they are toler- 
ably familiar with Homer, they are very apt to forget. Let any 
one who doubts this try the experiment of seeing how many mis- 
takes of this kind even a fair scholar will make in a copy of epic 
hexameters. We are glad to see the lines which Bekker relegated 
to the bottom of the page on suspicion of their being spurious 
restored to the text, the suspicion being expressed by means of 
brackets. It must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Paley 
uses less freedom than the German editor in obelizing sup- 
posed interpolations. On the contrary, he goes beyond him 
in the boldness and, we must add, the bad taste of his 
judgments. This is a matter on which the guidance of the 
German scholars is anything but trustworthy. When they 
condemn a passage on philological grounds, their opinion is 
indeed entitled to great respect. Even then we are bound to 
proceed with caution. Critics who take upon themselves to pro- 
nounce decidedly whether such or such an usage is or is not 
Homeric, might learn something from a controversy which was 
carried on in the pages of this journal about the authorship of a 
recent novel. Who is to speak with authority about the language 
used by an Asiatic Greek some twenty-six centuries ago, when we 
are left in doubt as to whether some of the dialectical peculiari- 
ties of Marian Rooke are, or are not, genuine New-Englandisms. 
But when the Germans pronounce that this or that passage is 
frigid, or unnecessary, or weak, or modern in sentiment, we are 
not inclined to attach much weight to their judgments. The 
taste which would make them authoritative is the very quality in 
which they are generally most deficient. Two instances from the 
first fifty lines of the first book will illustrate what Mr. Paley is 
capable of in this way. Of the two lines,— 

"Exrayfav 8 dp’ diorol! ix wuwy ywoévos, 

*Aurov xivybevros. 0 0’ Hire vuRTI eoIKWs. 
—he rejects the second, one of the most famous in Homer, and 
containing one of the poet’s finest images. He tells us that 
duro xiwndivros is ‘‘rather weak.” ‘To us, on the contrary, 
it seems perfectly in harmony with Homeric simplicity thus to 
distinguish the motion of the god as the cause of the rattling of 
his arms. In this case Mr. Paley has, it is true, the opinions of 
older authorities to fortify him, but it is intolerable to find him, 
entirely, it would seem, on his own judgment, declaring that our 
old favourite, 8% 0° dxéwv rapa diva rorAuprviaBos dardoons, With 
the line preceding, is *‘ possibly an addition.” ‘‘ All that is neces- 
sary is said in v. 35.” What a test to apply to anything but a 
mathematical demonstration! Fancy a poem or an oration cut 
down to what a critic may be pleased to consider necessary ! 

Following the course of the poem, we find that there is hardly 
one of the more famous passages of which Mr. Paley does not 
express a more or less decided suspicion. Of the scene on the 
walls we are told, ‘‘that Priam should ask the names of the 
Grecian heroes only in the tenth year of the war is, as the 
ancient critics perceived, an anomaly.” (p. 106.) ‘* The episode 
about Tlepolemus and Sarpedon was probably introduced from a 
different and later poem.” (p. 190.) ‘In the famous episode of the 





meeting of Hector and Paris there are many peculiarities, not to 
call them indications of a later style.” (p. 226.) All this, how- 
ever, is only consistent with the views set forth at length in the 
introduction. In this Mr. Paley gives in his unreserved adherence 
to the Wolfian hypothesis. Homer is the name not of a single 
star, but of a nebula. ‘The /liad is a collection of ballads of 
various antiquity and authorship ; its present form is but little 
older than the time of Plato. Mr. Paley has written upon this 
theme an able essay which is well worth reading, but which will 
not, we imagine, convince any one. It is unnecessary, even if 
it were possible within our present limits, to discuss a question 
which we cannot but regard as practically settled by the general 
consent of the learned, and by an unanimity on the part of the 
unlearned which is not without its weight. It is significant that 
there is no attempt to deal with what is, after all, the great 
argument in favour of the ‘‘ Unity.” Could there have been a 
number of men capable of producing poems each of which must 
be ranked among the greatest productions of human genius ? 

Mr. Hayman’s volume is the first instalment of a much more 
elaborate work. It displays a most praiseworthy industry, great 
familiarity in the writer with his subject, and a genuine and even 
enthusiastic love of Homer. Something, perhaps, of the very 
copious discussions with which the text is illustrated might have 
been omitted with advantage. We observelittle in the account of 
the ancient editors and commentators that cannot be found in the 
ordinary books of reference, and, as Mr. Hayman very wisely has 
not attempted an original recension of the text, he need not have 
given us an account of the MSS. Some of the matter contained 
in the appendices might well be spared. The ‘* Essay on Menelaus,’” 
for instance, would be more in place in an edition of the Jliad, 
from which the materials for it have been almost wholly drawn. 
We should be sorry to speak ungraciously of labours so zealous 
and for the most part so useful, but we cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Hayman had compressed his three purposed volumes into two. 
The annotations are the weakest part of the book. Occupying 
about the same space as Mr. Paley’s, they are decidedly in- 
ferior in value. They have little variety of illustration, and 
they do not exhibit a complete mastery over the language. 
They are loaded, on the other hand, with much trite infor- 
mation which the student might well be left to seek, if he 
needs it, in lexicons and grammars. Here are examples from a 
page taken at random (p. 20):—* @é&puaxoy, includes wholesome as 
well as baneful drugs—here the latter are meant,” an unnecessary 
remark surely, seeing that the epithet dvépopévov follows the word ; 
“ wxJmopos is also found active, ‘swiftly slaying ;’” so the lexicons 
tell us, nor is there anything remarkable in the fact ; “ revodmevos 
takes a genitive (see Donaldson’s Grammar)—it also takes an 
accusative ;” and so on, for ten or twelve lines. Surely it is 
not a commentator’s business to give these syntax rules, which 
every schoolboy must be supposed to have learnt; yet we 
have the same thing repeated on the same page, “ axovons 
takes a construction similar to suvddévowas.”’ One most useful 
form of comment, however, Mr. Hayman gives us, in @& 
very complete and carefully prepared set of marginal refer- 
ences. ‘The ethical and esthetic remarks have more value 
than the purely critical. Thus it is ingeniously remarked of 
Nausicaa (p. 217), ‘‘ Perhaps the self-possessed firmness which, 
under all its feminine grace, lies at the core of her character, hasa 
subtle relation to her being reared so largely in male society among 
five brothers ; just as, conversely, the weakness of Dolon has been 
connected with the fact durdp 3 wotvos Env werd wrévre naoryyHTNO.” 
Mr. Hayman is in his element when he discusses in a series 
of readable essays the principal characters of the Odyssey. His 
style is occasionally somewhat inflated and turgid, but he always 
writes with ability, and he is often original, even to the verge of 
paradox. The essay on ‘“ Odysseus” is perhaps the ablest, that 
on ‘‘ Pallas Athene ” is certainly the most eccentric. Mr. Ruskin 
lately discovered that this personage was the goddess of the air, and 
now Mr. Hayman thinks that she is rather like Mephistopheles 
in Faust. Here is the summary of his views about her :— 

“We note, he says, her indignation at wrong and her championship 
of the right, but she has little hearty sense of sympathy with right as 
such. Her character is without tenderness or tie of any sort; it never 
owns obligation, it never feels pain or privation ; it is pitiless, with no 
gross appetites—even that of sacrifice, conventionally necessary to a 
god, is minimized in it—its activity is busy and restless, its partizanship 
unscrupulous, its policy astute, and dissimulation profound. It is keenly 
satirical, crafty, bantering, whispering base motives of the good, nor 
‘afraid to speak evil of dignities ;’ beating down the strong, mocking 
the weak, and exulting in her own easy superiority over them ; heart- 
less as regards deep and tender affection, yet staunch to a comrade ; 
touched by a sense of liking for its like, of admiration for its own 
faculties reflected, of truth to its party, ready to prompt and back its 





friend through every hazard,—the divinity of human society, in short a 
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closer impersonation of ‘the world’ than any Christian (not to mention 
heathen) poet has ever produced” (p. 1xxiii.). 
This is rather overwhelming, but it would not be difficult to argue 
many of these points ina contrary sense. Let us take the first, 
which is repeated further on (p. Ixxv.). ‘She is marked as 
strongly by the absence of high-minded moral sense.” To our 
minds there is a hearty condemnation of wrong, not easily matched 
elsewhere in Homer, in her exclamation about Agisthus :— 
Kas Aimy xsivés ye eornérs xePras bAeOpw, 
‘Q¢ daxrérorro nol AAO, brig romdra ye p?Zor! 
In the same spirit she expresses, in the character of Mentes, her 
indignation at the profligate waste of the suitors in the palace of 
Ithaca :— 
Newesonoairs xev vip, 
"Asoyea TOAD’ bpbwy, bs Tis TivuTés ye wETérbos. 
She displays, again, something of tenderness when she sends 
sleep to Penelope weeping for her lost husband ; and she seems to 
appreciate sacrifice, for the diligent performance of this duty is 
the sole merit she alleges to Zeus on behalf of Odysseus (A., 60-2). 
Mr. Hayman, however, it must be allowed, defends his thesis 
with ingenuity, and certainly, whatever may be the merit of any 
one particular view, there can be no doubt about the great interest 
and value of this sort of criticism. He is a firm believer in the 
Unity of the Homeric poems, and will not even tolerate the 
heresy of the XwpiZovre¢, the critics who attribute the Odyssey to 
a distinct authorship. The reader may profitably compare the 
preface in which he sets forth these views with Mr. Paley’s essay. 
Mr. Hayman’s is, on the whole, a meritorious book, and it has 
the advantage of very elegant typography and general appearance. 
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Hulseian Lectures. 1865. By Rev. J. Moorhouse, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
—Four sermons on the union of the divine and human nature in Christ, 
together with three others by the same author, on ordinary and extra- 
ordinary inspiration, the nature of prophecy, and the connection between 
the Jews and their climate and country, all preached before the Uni- 
versity, have been collected into a small and readable volume. The 
author is well informed on the controversies of the day, and expresses 
himself with force and eloquence, but he does not seem to us to throw 
any fresh light upon the intricate questions with which hoe deals. His 
views on inspiration and prophecy seem much the same as have been 
often propounded—the spirit of God working with fallible instruments, 
and he leaves the union of natures, as it always must be left—a mystery, 
but not a greater one than is involved in metaphysical and positivist 
conceptions of the nature of God. 

Lectures on Literature and Art. (Boll and Daldy.)—These lectures, 
delivered in the Museum of Irish Industry in the spring of 1865, vary 
in merit, as most displays of the kind do. Mr. Justice Keogh had the 
courage to proclaim his admiration of Milton’s prose, and the skill to 
make his admiration worth having, and most people remember how 
Cardinal Cullen came down upon him. The introduction of his essay 
alone renders the little volume before us valuable; it does not lose by 
the addition of Mr. Isaac Butt’s interesting sketch of Borkeloy, and 
perhaps Professor Thomson's pretty common-places about ‘‘ History ” 
and “Progress” will increase the popularity of the book, as they are as 
sparkling and disconnected as the utterances in a salon, and leave just 
the same impression at the end. We have not the least idea whether 
the Professor considers Dr. Arnold or the author of the Last of the 
Barons the more trustworthy historian, and as for progress, we have only 
to say that he cracks his jokes impartially upon the weak points of 
ancients and moderns, and leaves us in doubt whether in his opinion a 
dress coat is not an equivalent for slavery, and the character of the Chris- 
tian gentleman too dearly purchased at the price of bad architecture 
and the semicircular costumes of women. 

Pinacee. A Handbook of the Firs and Pines. By Senilis. (Hatchard.) 
—This is a revised and enlarged edition of an essay to which the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society awarded their prize in 1864, on the 
subject of the “Introduction and Cultivation of the Newer Conifers, with 
Special Reference to the Climate of Great Britain and Ireland.” It gives 
the distinctive characteristics of and the best modes of growing the 
trees in question, with brief practical notes on their hardinoss, and on 
the soils and situations most suitable for them, distinguishes between 
those that are of economic value for their timber and those that are 
useful for ornamental planting, and includes an original classification. 
with an alphabetical list of the names of all the genera, species, sub- 
species, &c., and of the synonyms or aliases by which they are known 
in common purlance, The author writes for practical readers, and so 
addresses himself rather to men of business than to theoretical botanists. 

Garden Architecture and Landscape Gardening. With Illustrations. 
By John Arthur Hughes. (Longmans.)—This handsome volume treats 
of the connection between the architectural features of a house and the 
arrangement of the garden, and includes the laying out of grounds, the 





formation of lakes, and the erection of bridges. The author is a pro- 
fessional man of experience, and we may add, from the numerous ori- 
ginal sketches that illustrate the volume, of taste. The book is simply 
and plainly written, and is intended quite as much for the use of 
amateurs as for the brethren of the craft. ‘To give a few broad prin- 
ciples for guidance, to point out a few prominent errors, and to suggest 
as many positive improvements adapted to plainly instanced circum- 
stances as can be clearly and unmistakeably done, is all” that the author 
has aimed at. We think that this is a very modest estimate of his 
labour, and can only hope that people will place themselves under his 
guidance who would otherwise disfigure some pretty knoll in the Home 
Counties. 

Women of History. By Eminent Writers. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.)— 
This attractive volume is a further development of the idea of which 
we spoke with commendation in our notice of the Men of History. 
It consists of a series of extracts from well known authors, each com- 
prising a biography more or less complete of a distinguished woman. 
Writers of history concentrate in a sort of epigrammatic terseness the 
features of the career and character of a single person, and nothing can 
be more valuable to the students of English composition than such gems 
of thought and diction strung together judiciously. The biographical 
information contained in these selections is of the most unequal amount, 
and almost seems to vary in an inverse ratio to the importance of the 
personage treated of, but the result will often be no doubt to lead the 
student to the original source. We must take special exception as a 
specimen of style to the notice of the Margravine of Anspach from a 
current periodical, the lady’s name being absurdly spelt “ Berkeleigh,” 
and the short memoir being filled with similar affectations. A blemish 
like this can easily be removed in a subsequent edition, and perhaps 
some of the coarser features in the earlier biographies should be omitted. 
In that case the book might come into use as a class-book in places of 
female education, and deserve to be generally popular. 

Gossip about Portraits, By Walter F. Tiffin. (H. G. Bohn.)—If we 
mistake not, the author's patronymic was known in the print trade in 
the days when we went portrait hunting a long time ago. The Earl of 
Derby’s scheme for amassing national portraits for public inspection, 
which has been crowned with so brilliant a success, has given occasion 
to this fragmentary book. It might have been a pleasant gossiping 
résumé of the Exhibition itself, had the author waited till he had been 
to South Kensington, or had hada catalogue sent down to Salisbury. 
But this he could not do, and the result is that the orrata and addenda 
have had to be incorporated in the oddest way with the index, includ- 
ing the discovery of the curious old picture of Sir H. Wyatt in prison, 
with his cat bringing the diurnal pigeon through the bars, the knight 
looking as if the pigeon of the previous day had seriously disagreed 
with him. Most of the stories aro familiar to dabblers in literature of 
that sort, and the book being composed in what Theodore Hook called 
“ the littery style,” is rendered useless for want of completeness and 
arrangement. The object of its production is stated to be the promo- 
tion of a taste for collecting engraved portraits. But with money at 10 
per cent. a recital of the vast sums obtained for prints intrinsically void 
of interest does not revive that taste in us. Sir Giles Earle’s aphorism, 
quoted, like many other stories in this book, apropos of nothing, is more 
in harmony with our sentiments,—‘“ Jove! what fine things oysters 
would be if one could make one’s servants live on the shells !” 

Les Ecrivains Militaires de la France. Par Théodore Karcher. (Triibner 
and Co.)—M. Karcher is one of those distinguished Frenchmen who 
have been thrown upon our shores by the high tides of the reaction, and 
who have found here a home. Professor at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, he has already become known in the world of schools and letters 
by his excellent and unpretending Biographies Militaires, and he has 
now followed up that book by one equally good in point of workmanship 
and wider in scope and usefulness. The volume before us is intended 
to provide students at once with a text-book in pure French, and at the 
same time to impart information of a kind extremely important to young 
soldiers. M. Karcher has compressed for them into comparatively few 
pages a history of the military literature of France, a literature very rich 
in materials of the greatest interest to the profession, and indeed to 
those who are not soldiers, and he has besides composed special biogra- 
phies of the military writers since the Revolution, appending to each a 
specimen of his style, said specimens being in themselves valuable bits 
of history. Thus from Carnot is drawn an “Eloge de Vauban,” from 
Napoleon, ‘‘ Mémorial de St. Héléne,” the “ Campaign of 1796 ;” from Soult, 
his admirable account of Marengo; from Gouvion St. Cyr, the battle 
of Leipsic; from Bugeaud, an episode in the campaign of 1815; and 
soon. Ifthe first part be more valuable as a summary of tho military 
literature of France, the second part will be held by the reader the more 
interesting. As a book for the use of soldier-students of French in 

hools and colleges, we cordially recommend M. Karcher's Lcrivains 
Militaires de la France. 

The Principles of Value in Exchange Explained and Expressed in 
Simple and Comprehensive Formule. Two Lectures delivered in the 
University of Dublin. By Arthur Houston, LL.D., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Whately Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Dublin.—Mr. Houston in these lectures seeks to 
answer one of the fundamental questions of the science of political, 
namely, upon what depends the exchange value of commodities, that 
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is to say, the proportion in which they exchange for one another. Mr. 
Houston, if we may judge by these lectures, belongs to that school of 
economists of which the late Mr. Senior was the most eminent, who 
labour much to reduce the doctrines of their science to the shape of 
precise and comprehensive formule. This endeavour has, in our judg- 
ment, often been carried too far. A formulais for the most of scientific 
value or otherwise, according as it does or does not embody an induction. 
If its terms represent ideas obtained by abstraction from particular 
instances, the proposition represents a process of induction and an 
actual step made in the progress of the inquiry. On the other hand, 
where the terms of a general proposition do not represent abstract ideas, 
but can be defined only by enumerating the particular instances which 
they include, the proposition is of little scientific value, except for 
the purpose of conciseness of expression. The formula used by 
political economists are essentially of the latter class. The science 
itself deals only with averages and approximations. Every one of 
its definitions is either a mere enumeration of instances, or else a 
loose description, not deserving of the name of a definition at all. 
Every one of its laws expresses a mere tendency. For this reason we 
cannot but think that more labour and ingenuity have been expended 
in the framing of formule than they are worth. And the constant use 
of such formuls tends to give to the science in the eyes of many the 
appearance of an accuracy to which it has no pretensions. On the 
other hand, there are manifest advantages in this method of treatment. 
It tends to give clearness and fixity to the views of the student, a 
matter of no small importance in a science so encumbered with dis- 
tracting details. Mr, Houston is clear and accurate in the statement of 
his formula, which are in some respects an improvement on those of 
previous writers, But we should do him injustice if we represented 
him as doing no more than elaborate a formula. His lectures contain a 
sound, clear, and concise exposition of the laws of value. 

Dramatic Studies. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.)—Zros. By 
Lorenzo Somerville. (Trubner.)— Verses, Serious, Zumorous, and Sati- 
vical. By W. Buchanan, M.A. (Menzies, Edinburgh; Campbell, Glas- 
gow; Dick, Ayr.)—Of this little chaplet of poetry the first two bay 
leaves resemble one another closely in externals, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Mrs. Webster has cultivated evidently with great care a 
talent for expressing with the utmost rhythmical finish the outpourings 
of a thoughtful mind. She has also considerable dramatic power, and 
in her “ studies" appeals successfully to the taste of the day, which is 
impatient of prolonged attention, and prefers a series of tableaux vivants 
to an elaborately developed play. Joan of Arc in her prison, Sister 
Annunciata in her cell, a morally disquieted preacher, and a physically 
disquieted painter appear in succession, followed by persons in equally 
exciting situations; and as every line of the graceful little volume may 
be read with pleasure, a more genial companion for a July day in a 
shady copse (on the suave mari magno principle) has not appeared this 
season. Mr. Somerville has drunk deeply from the fount of inspiration 
supplied to our fathers (may we not rather say our spinster aunts ?) by 
Bowles and Miss Landon, but he has also ventured on the bold experiment 
of launching into the stanza of Jn Memoriam, so suited for the expression 
of concentrated thought, so distinctly unfitted to act as a vehicle for con- 
ventional prettinesses. The book, as its title imparts, is devoted to the 
praises of love in general, and it chiefly treats of the admiration of the 
author for a young lady who, like himself, was left motherless in child- 
hood. This is quite as it should be, but the following, ‘on her descend- 
ing from the gallery of a certain church,” might well have passed into 
oblivion before the pair got home to lunch :— 

“The gold from the mine and the pearl from the sea 
Some worship with heathenish love, 
God grant them such rubbish, but give uato mo 

The blessing that comes from above !” 
Mr. Buchanan’s verses are, we assume, a réchauffi from the -Ayrshire 
Observer, They are quite up to the average of the poetry to which 
time-honoured usage has consecrated one corner of a county paper, and 
possibly the readers of the journal in question may be glad to have in a 
permanent form a versified comment on local scenes and occurrences. 
When the poet soars beyond this it is mostly into an atmosphere of 
common-place. ‘Oh, give me back the freshness of those early days 
again!” is a sontiment we sadly re-echo, but we have read something 
like it before. 

The New Testament for English Readers. By Henry Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 2 vols. Vol. II, (Rivingtons.)—We welcome 
gladly the completion of this excellent work. It is impossible to speak 
with too great respect of the truthfulness, moderation, and industry that 
Dr. Alford has brought to bear upon the task intrusted to him, We are 
willing to hope with him “that the day is happily passing away with 
Biblical writers and students, when the strong language of those who 
were safe in the shelter of a long prescribed opinion could deter any 
from humble and faithful research into the various phenomena of God's 
Word itself,” and that “ we have at last in this country begun to learn 
that Holy Scripture shrinks not from any tests, however severe, and 
requires not any artificial defences, however apparently expedient.” He, 
at all events, does not shrink from faithful research and genuine criti- 
cism, but placing fairly before the reader the arguments on both sides 
in doubtful matters, points to the conclusion that seems to him most 
reasonable, or candidly leaves the question undetermined. The present 





volume contains the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Revelation of St. John, and includes the authorized version, with 
a revised English text; disquisitions on the authorship, date, object, 
and character of the writings ; and an explanatory commentary that is 
full even to redundance. It teems with moot-points, and the editor has 
to pick his way carefully through the deceitful ashes of controversy 
that may yet turn out to have some fire lurking under them. One 
conclusion that he arrives at will flutter the clerical dovecot, the 
inhabitants of which may have heard of the uncertainty regarding 
the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but will scarcely like to 
find it boldly ascribed to Apollos. Generally, however, he is more in 
accordance with received opinions, as when he attributes the Apocalypse 
to St. John, and is inclined to lean in the interpretation rather to the 
historical than to what he calls the “ praterist” school. Thus the cal- 
culation that traces the number of the Beast in the namo and title of 
Nero finds no favour in his eyes, whilst ho considers that the Lateinos 
of Ireneus is a solution “ that may bo kept in sight till the challenge 
‘Here is wisdom’ is satisfactorily redeemed!” But the great merit of 
the work is this, that persons who have not leisure enough for original 
investigation will find in it materials carefully collected and honestly 
presented, from which they may draw their own conclusions when they 
venture to dispense with the prudent guidance that the editor is pre- 
pared to extend to them. 

The Critical English Testament. Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., 
and Rey. James Hawes, M.A. 3 vols. Vol. I. The Gospels. (Strahan).— 
This work incorporates with Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament the 
results of modern textual criticism as represented by the works of 
Tischendorf, Alford, &c. It is cheap enough, each volume only costing 
six shillings, and will no doubt answer one purpose that it has in view, 
viz., that of enabling a reader unacquainted with Greek t» realize more 
completely the meaning of the language of the New Testament. But 
apart from the critical explanations which are taken from other 
sources, the commentary of Herr Bengel seems to us common-place 
enough. We find, for instance, apropos of that sad dance on King 
Herod’s birthday, the following reflections, that we really think most 
people could have made for themselves:—“ Great temptations to sin 
accompany set days, such, for instance, as dedication feasts, fairs, &., 
in which, as commonly held, disgust and sorrow too often follow empty 
pleasures. Nor will the world be advised to better things.’ Again, 
“ She danced—a little matter to give rise to an event of the gravest 
import.” And once more, on the finale :—“ A sudden and violent death, 
even by decapitation, is not necessarily a miserable one.” We should 
imagine that people would find this out without the assistance of a 
commentator or—not at all. It seems to us that this is a case in which 
the part of Hamlet might have been left out of the play with advantage ; 
the “results of modern criticism ” would have been better appreciated 
without the Gnomon. 

A Syriac Grammar. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. (Bell and 
Daldy ; Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge.)—In this new edition of his 
well known grammar, Dr. Phillips has consulted the wants of the more 
mature Syriac scholars, whose number has increased of late years in this 
country. Ho has omitted the “ Chrestomathies,” or elegant extracts, and 
introduced in their place additional grammatical matter. Whatever 
new forms, or inflexions of words, or now constructions have been dis- 
covered in the Syriac MSS., which have been recently edited, he has 
takon care to bring before the notice of the student. Thus the book, 
whilst retaining the elementary features of the earlier editions, deals 
more in detail with the development of the language, and is calculated 
to meet the requirements of learners of all degrees of progress. 

English Composition and Rhetoric. By Alexander Bain, M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—Professor Bain, in publishing this little manual, is quite aware 
of tho difficulty of the task that he has set himself to accomplish. All 
that the teacher can do for the pupil in the matter of English composi- 
tion is to set before him certain rules that shall enable him to discrimi- 
nate between what is good and what is bad; he cannot teach him to 
construct—that must come from the practice of a life. And in laying 
down the rules in question he is in danger of expressing them in such 
vague and inapprehensible terms that they shall be useless for all pur- 
poses of application. We cannot say that the professor has always 
avoided this tendency, but he has taken pains to do so; and has cer- 
tainly produced a book that is pregnant with useful suggestions, and will 
be eminently useful for purposes of education in the hands of a judicious 
instructor. He divides his work into two parts, the first relating to 
composition in general, the second to its five leading kinds—description, 
narrative, exposition, oratory, and poetry. In the earlier portion he dis- 
cusses the figures of speech, the qualities of style, and the principles 
governing the structure of the sentence and the paragraph. Finally, he 
subjoins a number of extracts from celebrated authors, which he 
analyzes with great nicety, pointing out the merits and defects, and 
thus showing in exercise the principles and rules that had been laid 
down in the body of the volume. 

Ernest Graham : a Doctor's Story. (Tweedie.)—The excellent writer 
of this story has composed it with the double object of reforming the 
morals of medical students and enforcing the duty of visiting the London 
poor, He lands two of the first-mentioned class in delirium tremens 
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and lunacy respectively, but be also kills off the Good Samaritan, who 
had given up his practice as-a barrister and society generally for the 
sake of the poor, and leaves the heroine lamenting and bearing up only 
under the expectation of a speedy dissolution. 
vice and the practice of virtue seem to lead equally to grief as far as 
this world is concerned, and the moral may be ineffective with some 
people in consequence. But the fact is, and this causes the confusion, 
the young barrister was under the mistaken impression that all these 
poor people were going straight to endless misery unless he succeeded 
in converting them, and felt, as a good-hoarted man with such a terrible 
burden would, that the world was no place for him to eat, drink, sleep, 


marry, and be happy in. Many persons hold 
recognize the duties that follow from it. 


A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the Beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century. By Duarte Barbosa. Translated with Notes 
and a Preface by Hon. E. J. Stanley. (Tho Hakluyt Society.)—This is 
one of the many interesting reprints of old books of travel for which the 
world is indebted to the Hakluyt Society. They have seldom been more 
fortunate than on the present occasion, either in the original find or in 


Thus the practice of 


the theory, but do not 





the selection of an editor. 
has a special attraetiveness on that account; then it treats of such in- 
teresting matters as Indian habits before we had interfered with them, 
and the prosperity of the African coast before the Portuguese had intro- 
duced the slave trade and destroyed the commerce. The old navigator 
who tells the story, whether he was Duarte Barbosa, a cousin of 
Magellan's, or Magellan himsolf, as Mr. Stanley scoms to think, was an. 
observant man, with an eye for points that might be useful if a man 
wanted to annex a town or make a profitable raid, and gives full par- 
ticulars with respect to the trade, supplies, and water provisions of the 
various seaports, the coasts of the different native sovereigns, and the 
manners and customs of the people. 
account of the battle of Diu (described in the Lusiad), the taking of 
Ormuz, the founding of the Portuguese fort in Calicut, and the rise af 
Shah Ismail, fix the date of the original manuscript as nearly as_possi- 
ble about the year 1514. Mr. Stanley’s theory is that it was drawn up- 
by Magellan, or under Magellan’s guidance, for the purpose of being laid 
before Charles V., at the time that Magellan was seeking the command 
which he received a few years later. 


The work is a commentary on Camoons, and 


Some historical details, such as the 











NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
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CASES for BINDING 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


TAR and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Iill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now com- 
pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavein, was opened on the 26th February 
last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 128. per dozen, £5 123 per half-hhd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. 
This wive is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficient bo.ly to improve by keeping. 
Hhds. and half hhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seea at the Cellars, 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora Hill, and 145 
New Bond street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon 
and six-gailon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 

















peg. 

‘The wine should be kept in a c)o] place and the con- 
Sumption be moderately quick. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill,and 145 
New Bond street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


_ DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
. This celebrated old Irjsh Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mell »w, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 84 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents ia the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windwill 
Street, London, W.— Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

. BRANDY, 18s. per gallou, is very superior to 

recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 

Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals, 

ES sotties, 58s per doz., or in a case 39s, ratlway carriage 
i 


HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s 
Holborn, E.C,, and 3) Regent street, 3.W. 
lished 1-29. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE If IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 

UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 

cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 

in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 

upon the nobility, clergy, and gentry iu any part of the 
kingdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, aad HOUSE 
AGENT: 





192, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains —the new Vekinette Stripes 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace aud Leno, with all the new 
Desigus iu this year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers, comprises FETS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVEr PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOK-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 208, 203, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


E‘s* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which (loward aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 25 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Llustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FLLMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
" torraes W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
WwW. 








UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 
will escape the disappointment frequenuy cused 
by the smoking, guttering, and bending of the jow- 
priced qualities und imitauons vow olferiug, if they will 
order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINBE ' CANDLES, 
made by J. C. and J. k1iMLD, the earliest mauufacturers. 
Price 1s 6d per pouud, Svld by ali dealers in Town and 
Country, 
= IS’ PATENT SELF-FITLING 
CANDLES, witu Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or seraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine, aud the Wasteless (fur Ball roows), in all 
the usual sizes; alsy tue bard Cuamnber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 18 per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Caudles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 











J. and D. NICOLL, TAILORS. 
e t» the QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the 
COURTS of EUROPE. 


FOR GENTLEMEN — Nicolls’ Fashionable Dress 
and Morning Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the- 
Sea-side; Nicolls’ Guinea Waterproof Tweed Owvercoats 
are patrowized bytravellers all vver the werhi, 


FOR BOYS — Nicolls’ Fashionable Keaickerboeker 
Suits at 2ls, 253, 31s 6d, &c., &c..; also Jagket, Vest, aud 
Trouser Suits, 253, 31s 6d, &e. 


FOR LADIES—Nicolls’ New Jackets “ The Patrol,” 
&c, Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Cous, and. Cheviot 
Jackets, at Ono Guinea each ; Ridiag Habits, from, 
Three to Six Guineas ; New Serge and other specialities 
in Travelling and Sea side dresses. 

To each department Garments are kept ready for 
immediate use, or made to order at @ few hours’ notice. 


FOR EXTREME HEAT and SUMMER WRATGER,. 
NICOLLS' celebrated GUINEA COATS, and JACKETS 
at 15s 6d, are patronized by travellers all over the world, 
and for Ladies Nicolls’ specialities in serge castume- 
for the Sea side. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 12 Corwhill, &.C.; 10 Mosley sureet, Man- 
chester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THR 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
— 1 
GENUINE CIGARS SUP’LIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havanuah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on recéipt of remittance, 

199 Strand, W.C. IR. SMITH, Manager. 


JEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSIN' LOZUNGHS are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, L,nudon,W.0. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 5a, and lus each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 23, 33 Gd, and 6s td each. 


puBe PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
é&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet " and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from ali Grocers and Oilmea, and 
Wuolesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE aud BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudou. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensavle t» personal attraction, aad te 
heaith aud longevity, by the proper maseewmoa of fool, 
ROWLAND S OVONTO, or Pearl Dencafiice, imparts a 
peasl-like wuiteness to Lue teeth, eradioates tartar and 
spots of iuc:p.eut deeay, sir-agtuens tue gums, and gives 
a pleasing I[vagrauce to the breath. Price 2a 9d per 
box. Sold by Chewisis aud Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLANI'S ODONTO.” 


)XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 

HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About. 

—I'he WAST ELESS CANDL WS (registered) withstand 

auy heat ani draught, aud with FIELDS" Paveat, self- 

tung, tapering eais fit auy candies.ick without either 

paper or scraping, aud keep perfecily upright in the 
chaudelier. uv bo had of ali dealers ia Lowa 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes, 
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LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality. and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ...++... 7s 6d to £45 Os 0d. 
Candelabra, from . - 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ..++..++.. 183 6d to £16 16s 6d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6801 to £9 0s 0d. 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-ron 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
(phe CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manuflactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


UEENSLAND LOAN of 1864, 
£1,019,000. 
TENDERS for BALANCE, £446,350. 
The UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA being empowered, 
fend. ¢ 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
NOTTINGHAM MEETING 
22ad AUGUST, 1866. 





as Financial Agents of the Government of to 
negotiate the sale of the remainder of the Debentures 
issued under Act of the Colonial Legislature, 28 Vic- 
toria, No. 28, ted to 13th September, 1864, entitled 
“ An Act to authorize the raisings of Loans on the Secu- 
rity of the Consolidatei Revenues of the Colony, for the 
execution of certain Public Works, and further to provide 
Funds for Immigration.” 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of 
Directors are prepared to receive up to Friday, the 27th 
instant, at two o'clock precisely, sealed Tenders, in 
writing, of parties who may forward the same, addressed 
“Tenders for Queensland Loan,” or attend in person 
therewith, for any portion of £416,350, being the balance 
of the above Loan. Such Tenders will then be opened 
in the presence of all so attending, and read publicly, 
and the purchasers be forthwith declared, provided the 
price be not under the minimum fixed, which will be 
placed on the table under seal. 

These Debentures of £100 and £250 each, with 
Coupons attached, will become due Ist January, 1881, 
and bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
from Ist July, 1866, said Debentures, principal and inter- 
est, being made payable in London or Brisbune, at the 
option of the holder. 

Payment for the amounts that may be allotted will be 
required as follows:— 

£15 per £100 Bond, on the purchaser being declared, 

3: “ on lith September, 
and the balance on 15th October. 
Forms of Application are provided at this office. 
By order of the Board. 
H. W. D. SAUNDERS, Manager. 

33 Old Broad street, London, 17th July, 1866, 

M UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside. 

BONUS ADDITIONS.—Example of Additions to 
i Policies which have receutly become Claims by 

eath. 




















es so | Ss «8 | j a , Total 
“7 3 $8 | Annual as S |Amt. pd. 
ss | 85 2 Premium.| 2 8 by 
PR | <5 | | A | Society 
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21] 1,834! 58 | 58 010]/1,000| 924] 1,924 
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Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
| Bhp +9 and BEAUTY; being a 


Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 

53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS’s 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 4s ; 

sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair imme liately 
it is on. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 6d, and 10s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is perma- 

nent, and perfectly naturalin effect. Price 3s 6d, 53 éd, 

and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Londou.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA«- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, n: ck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


P= REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holborn, 
London, and «ll Chemists, 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

, Madame VESTRIS). All Impertections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

—- to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
48 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully pertumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes iis original colour, 

aud remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 

stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver Com- 

. plainis and Disorders of the Bowels.—It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the extraordinary virtue of this 
medicine in the weatment of all affections of the liver 
or irregularities of the bowels. In cases of depraved or 
superabundant bile, those Pills, taken freely, have never 
been known to fail. In bowel complaints tbey are equally 
efficacious, but they suould then be taken rather more 
sparingly, for every medicine in the form of an aperient 
requires Caution when the bowelsare disordered, though 
@ gentler or more genial aperient than these Pills in 
‘moderate doses, has never yet been discovered. If 
taken according to the printed instructions they not 
only cure the complaint, but improve the whole system. 





























REDUCED PREMIUMS.—Example of Three Poli- 
cies the Premiums on which have been wholly reduced, 
and a Bonus since added. 














=. 28 3) Original An. Additions 
may of a= Premium since the 
£3 Ba “”% | now wholly Prems. were 
a™ a < | Extinguished. Extinguished. 
£ £8. a £ 

1834 54 500 25 6 3 202 
1841 48 350 14 17 10 32 
1848 65 100 818 9 16 





Cash account and balance-sheet printed, and given 
on application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


|B pmee ym y~ at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


QourH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Koyal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Brvad street, E.C. 











Mr, EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


M® EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
q SURGEON-DENTIS1, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
titted ou @ perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of ali, 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuuciation aud perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with apy one of the same name. 


ANT of Rest at Ni ight may be cured 








President—W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A. Q.C., F.RS., &e, 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Wednesday, 22nd August—President’s Adiress, at § 
p-m., in the Theatre. 
Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 25th 
inclusive. . 
Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in Exhibition building, 
Friday, 24th August—Lecture at 8.30 p.m., in the 
Theatre, by W. Huggin;, Esq., F.R.S., F.RA.S., on the 
— of Spectrum Analysis applied to the Heavenly 
odies, 
Monday, 27th August—Lecture by J. D. Hooker, Esq., 
-D., D.C.L, F.R.S., &c., on Insular Floras. 
Tuesday, 238th August—Soirée in the Exhibition build- 





ng. 

Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the Midland 
Railway Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinder 
Hill, Annesley, and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th August—Excursions to the Derwent and 
Wye Valleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir Castle. 
On and after July 30th, until August 17th, Life 

Members, who intend to be present at the Meeting, may 

receive their Tickets by applying to the General Trea- 

surer, and returning to them their Life Member In- 
vitation Circular; Annual Subscribers, who wish to 
receive their Tickets, must return their Invitation 

Circular, with £1 iuclosed, to the General Treasurer, W. 

Spottiswoode, Esq., 50 Grosvenor place, London, 3.W. 
The Executive Committee at Nottiagham will elect 

New Members aud Associates on the following condi- 

tions:— 

New Life Members, for a Composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association, which may be published atter the Date of 
pay ment. 

New Anuual Subscribers, for a payment of £2 for the 
first year. These receive gratuitously the Reports for 
the year of their admission, aud fur every following 
year in which they continue to pay a subscription of £1 
without intermission. 

Associates for this Meeting only, for a payment of £1, 
They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting 
at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members 0. the same terms as 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Lalies 
only) may be obtained by Members on the payment of £1. 

After August 17th, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Room, Corn Exchange, 
Nottingham, which will be opened on Monday, August 
20th. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting, it 
is desirable that application for Tickets should be made 
as early as possible. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted 
Members of the Association may, on this Occasion, renew 
their Membershi P without being called upon for arrears, 
on payment of £1. 

Without a proper Ticket, obtained as above, no per- 
son will be admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be reaé should be sent 
to the Assistant General Secretary, G. GRIFFITHS, 
M.A., 5 Park Villas, Oxford, before August 1st. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested t» apply to the Local Sacre- 
taries, who will assist tuem in procuring pe and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holder to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a return 
ticket at a single fare, available from Monday, August 
20, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusive. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

Toss: TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 

available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
aud Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 





—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Iuverness, &c. 

IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SKA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Oltices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 
Railway. 


Derby, 1366. 
_ | ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
1s 10d. sent free. This “‘Tourtsrs’ Favour- 
Ire " distinctly shows suull windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen, “The Recounoit’rer” is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I fiud it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caituaess, 
‘it is a beautiful glass."—Lord Giffurd. ‘* Most use- 
ful.”"—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. “ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Furnley, Esq. “I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recome- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more tuan four times its price." 
Notes and Queries. ‘“ What Tourist will uow start with: 
Out such au indispensable companion ?—Tae celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 3is 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Recounoit'rer” and ‘* Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regeut street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


“HE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 
SMITH’S DIGESILIVE.) Deliwious with every 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 











by taking two or three of VARK'S LIFE PILLS, 
They remove every uncomfortable sensation, and never | 
fail to produce sound aud refreshing sleep, May be 
had of any Chemist. 





known Dish. Wholesale aud Export by A. S, Stucker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Bauy and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chamoers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Lue" Sauce 
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Se _ 
DITOR.—Wanted, a Gentleman of the 
highest qualifications, to undertake the EDITOR- 
SHIP of a FIRST-CLASS AUSTRALIAN NEWS- 
PER. 
goon to “Editor,” care of Mr. G. STREET, 30 
Cornhill, E.C. 


ANTED, for a UNITARIAN 

FAMILY residing in the country, a Governess, to 
jnstruct young children. Address, stating qualifications, 
to H., care of Mr, JEFFERIES, 3) Bury street, St. 
James's, London, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
The Classes will begin for the Session 1866-67 on 
Thursday, October 11. 
The School will re-open on Thursday, September 27. 
Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for 
two years to five classes, including Natural Philosop hy 
and Mathematics, will be open for competition by ex- 
amination at the beginning of next October. Candi- 
dates are requested to send in their names before Sep- 


tember next. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1857 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Darcretsn, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Datoveisn, M.A. (Edin.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
9nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
$rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1866. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 

of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 

open his School, August 7th, 1866. A full prospectus 
may be had on application. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Waies. 
BEeor's WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1365. 




















—_— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, 
Power. 


ENSON'S SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 


manufactured by Steam 





and ELECTRO- PLATE, 








_— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 


grove, 
ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate hill. 


B URROW’S GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Marine. 
£3 13s 64, £6 6s,&c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and McCulloch, 
56 Cheapside. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Tilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s éd. 
L F708 GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Hargtneron. 
“*Lynton Grange ’' is an amusing, well written tale, 


containing passages of great power, and presents us 
with very just appreciation of character."—Reader. 
“*Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and the writing easy aud vigorous,”"—AMorn- 
ing Star. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 
fMHREE DRAMAS. By the Authoress 
of “ St. Bernardine” and Other Poems. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, No. L, price 6d. 
THE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 


A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographei in Pitman'’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


TH E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTs. 


Personal Life of Wellington. 

The Hugonots at the Galleys, 

Iron and Steel, 

Reynolds and his Times—Conclusion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker's African Travels. 

. Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 

. The Value of [ndia to England. 

8. Jamaica. 

9. Change of Ministry. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 


r GATES of PRAGUE.—PORTS- 

MOUTH—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK con- 
tains Fine Views of the Bridge Gates in Prague and of 
Old Houses Baccarach—the London Congress of the 
Archeological Institute—Legislation for the Thames— 
Portsmouth and about—Architecture and the Chief 
Commissioner—Thrust of Gothic Vaulting Ribs—Majo- 
lica and Porcelain in Italy —Health of Great Towns—and 
various other papers, with all the Artistic aud Sanitary 
News. 1 York street, Coveut Garden, and all Newsmen. 
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This day is pnblished, 8vo., price 1s. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

A LETTER TO J. S. MILL, Esq., M.P. 

By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., 

Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 
Queen's College, Galway. 

MacMi.ian and Co. London. 


WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A_ complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 
Virtue Brornuers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 








NEW WORK by Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now veady, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price &s 6d, cloth. 


She FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE 
in CREATION, considered on the Principles of 

Common Sense from a Christian Point of View, with an 
Appendix on the Negro. By Geonce Moore, M.D., 
M.R.C.P.L. 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The PHILO- 
SOPHY of NECESSITY.” 
Just published, in 8vo, price 53, cloth. 

N FORCE, its Mental and Moral 
Correlates ; and on that which is supposed to 
underlie all Phenomena: with Spec ulations on Spiritual- 
ism, and Other Abnormal Conditions of Mind. By 
CHag_es Bray, Author of ** The Philosophy of Neces- 

sity,” ** fhe Education of the Feeliugs,” £c. 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Two vols., crown 8yvo, cloth, price 8s. Vol. I. now ready, 


GEeMon S of Mr. HENRY SMITH, 
sometime Minister of St. Clement Danes, London : 
together with a Preparative to Marriage, God's Arrow 
against Atheists, Certain Godly and Zealous Prayers, 
&c. Printed according to his corrected copies ia his 
lifetime. With a Memoir of the learned Author, by 
Tuomas Futter, B.D. The whole carefully edited by 
the author of “ Glimpses of Our tieavenly Home,” &c. 

*,* The Sermovs of this eminent Puritan divine 
form a treasury of pulpit oratory, distinguished as well 
by wit and wisdom as 4 A: tl of expositi 
‘heir author was known in his lifetime as the “ Silver- 
tongued Preacher,” being, as Fuller says, “ but one metal 
below St. Chrysostom himself.” 

London: Witt1aM Tea@, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 


London: Wau. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 


34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napiea, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps» 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N, 








A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
TH OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by Frepertck WILLIAMs, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and L ondon. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 








ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici di t, pr d by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietor:, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


J)ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 2s, 28 6d, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
3s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercaants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.C. 

A price-eurrent free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street ; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburu, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


‘(THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—Tnte most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever introduved ; restores 
to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It is aspecitic 
for debility of all kiuds, aud from iis containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
_— highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or fuur quantities in one for 22s, 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu and Co, 520 Uxford 
street, W.C., and 38 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon. 














This day is published, price 12s. 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
taining a full t of the Plumage, Weight, 
Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest aud Eggs of every Bird 
found in great Britain and Ireland. By Evwaap New- 
MAN, F.L.S., F.Z.5, &e. 
London: Van Voorsrt, Paternoster Row. 


Ready this day, {cap 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
FOOD for the CELESTIALS, 
IR CRANK FITZ-CRANK, Bart., his 
graphy, Growing out of a Visit to Baden 
Baden iu the Autumn of "63. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, 
Paternoster row. 








Antobi h 








Now ready, crown 8vo, in handsome cloth, price 5s. 
RNEST GRAHAM: a Doctor's Story. 


Containing the Experiences of a Medical Student ia 
tue Wards and Dissecting and Operating Theatres, show- 
ing the pleasures and peculiar temptations of studeut 
life, aud intended to warn as well as divert the youta of 
the profession, Written by a Puysician. 

London: W. Tweepte, 337 Strand, W.C. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE ani COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery laue, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NULE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 53 64 





r Team, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUULSCAP, 8s 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and és 6d per ream. 
LELTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 4s 6d 


r ream. 
SEKMON PAPER, plain, 43; ruled, is 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, Us 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED’ ENVELOPES, ls 


per 10u, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2a per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIst of Lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Svales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
aA TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the C ial 
Public, aud all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for qualuy of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will eusure 

universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graiam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Urace- 
chureh street, London, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


—o-—-- 


The PROPORTIONS of the HUMAN FRAME, according to 


a New Canon. For Practical Use. By W. W. STORY. Super Royal 8vo., with Plates, 10s. 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. Edited by Henry Morley. 
Post 8vo., 8s. [This day. 
INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA : being an Examination of the 
Principles of Kant.and Hamilton. By M.P. W. BOLTON. Demy 8vo. [ Vext week. 
In demy 8vo., 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the Foreign Relations 
of England. 
1—The WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 
2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. 
8—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. 8. Beesly, M.A. 
4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A. 
5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. Il. Bridges, M.B. 
6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Charles A. Cookson, B.A. 
7—ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Hutton, B.A. 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By Francatelli. A New and 


Cheaper Edition will be published immediately. 


SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Captain Colomb. 2 vols. post 


8yo, [This day, at all Libraries. 
The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON: a New Novel. By William 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
ATTHE BAR: a New Novel. By Charles Collins. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 16s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JEANNE d@’ARC, 
CALLED “THE MAID.” 
By HARRIET PARR, Author of “In the Silver Age,” &c. 


“The life of Joar of Arc is one:that essentially appeals to the heart of a woman, aud we ar» glad that the histo- 
rian on the present occasion has treated it so happily........ Miss Parr has written in an agreeable style a life of 
Jeanne d’Arc which undoubtedly will take a prominent plaee in our biographical literature.” —Press. 

“ A charming idyl is the story of Joan of Arc, as it is told by Miss Parr.”—Zraminer. 

“On the whole the stirring tale has perhaps never been more creditably narrated than in this instance.”— 


Athenzum. ; 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Nearly ready, Second Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
THE 


SPORTING RIFLE AND ITS PROJECTILES. 
By Lieutenant JAMES FORSYTH, Bengal Staff Corps. 
SMITH, ELDER, :and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, a New Edition, revised, with Portraits pric 
Mg 1 8 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S PURSUIT oF 
EKENOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFI-. 
CULTIES. 


Tilustrated by Anec ‘otes and Memoirs. 





Now ready, 2 vols, price 33 64 each. 
EMERSON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Repriuted from the last American Edition, 
Now ready, a new Edition, revised, pvice 5s, 
CHARLES ENIGHT’S KNOWLEDGE 
IS POWER. 

A Popular Manual of Politic :1 Eeonomy. 

Now ready, price 3s Cd, 
SCHILLERS HISTORY OF THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


Complete. 





Now ready, the New Edition, pric» 73 61, of the 
RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT. 
By Rev. Rancis Manony. 
Illustrated by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
In addition to the cele brated Banquet picture, there is 
the only reliable outline of Sir Walter Seott as he 
appeared in plain clothes and without ideal halo, “ Kiss- 
ing the Blarney Stone,” when on a@ vist to Prout in 
1825; also a Poitrait of Tom Moore, equally en des- 
haville, which can be recognized by all who knew him 
—the painter's (Maclise) own slim aud then youthful 
figure is doing homage to L. E. L, on a moonlit bank, 
while “The Gerret of Bé:anger,” the * Night before 
Larry’s Execution,” and **Mandarins Rubing Venus 
in Silk,” are all exquisite specimens of Freuch, Lrish, 
and Chinese humauity. 
Loudon: Bert avd Daupy, York s‘reet, Covent 
garden, aud 136 Fleet street. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

Now ready, with 6 Maps, 39 Illustrations, and nume- 

rous Woodcuts, (622 pp.) Crown 8vo., 73 ¢d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE, for the Use of SCHOOLS and YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Wa. Surru, LL.D., Classical Ex- 
aminer in the University of London, 

“The ‘Larger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly in- 

tended for Divines and Scholars, and the ‘ Concise Dic- 

tionary’ for Families and Students ; but a smeler and 
more elementary work is needed for the use of Schools, 

Sunday-School ‘feachers, and Young Persons. ‘This 

work has been drawn up with this object, aud contains 

such an account of Biblical antiquities, biography, geg- 
graphy, and natural history as a young persou is likely 

w require in the study of the Bible, Iu shori, it seeks 

to render the same service to the study of the Bible as 

the Smaller Classical Dictionaries have done for the 
study of the Greek aud Roman Classics in scowls." 

Editor's Preface. 





Tately published, 

Dr. Wm. SMITH'S ‘ CONCISE’ BIBLE 
DICTIONARY, for FAMILINS and STUDENTS. 
With lustrations. (1,050 pp.) Melium 8vo, 2ls, 


3. 
Dr. Wm. SMITH’S ‘LARGER ' BIBLE 
DICTIONARY for DIVINES end SCHOLARS. 
With numerous Ilustiatious. & vols. Medium 
Svo. £5 53. 
Joun Mcerray, Albemarle street. 





“A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.” —ATNEN UM. 


On Tuesday next, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s., a SECOND 
EDITION of 


UP THE COUNTRY. 
By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of “‘ The Semi-Attached Couple” and ‘ The Semi-Detached House.” 


“ One of the most seducing books one can get hold of. From being recorded in the form of a journal, all the 
freshness and vivacity of colloquial description are obtained, and are united with the deeper gilt of reflection, and 
a charming book is the result. "—Reader, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, with 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s 6d. 
MEMORIALS OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
By Lieutenant-General LORD DE ROS, Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 

JOHN MURRAY, .Albemarle Street. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot bo put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MAOHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Iilustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, revised and ealarged, 
small 8yo, 7s td. 

MHE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED, with Historical Iliustrations aud Ex- 
planatory Notes arian ged parallel to the Text. By the 
Rev. W. M. Camrion, B.D., tb ellow ani Tutor of Queen's 
College; and the Rev. W. J. Beamony, M.A., Fetiow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preiace by the 
Lord Bisnor of Exy. 

Rivinerons, Loudon, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











Now ready, price 1s. 

pas NEW and OLD, Gleaned 

from the Greek Teast of Scripinre, and in an 
Argument from Scripture only, put forth as [utroduc- 
tory Notice of a Course of Sermons, Doctrinal and 
Didactic. By Tomas Wititamson Pei.c, D.D., 
Incumbent of the New Parish of St. Paul, Hawpsteal; 
late Head Master of Repton School; and sometime 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 

Rivinetoss, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 82. 

DESCRIPTION and DEFENCE of 
LA. the RESTORATIONS of the EXTERIOR of LIN- 
COLN CATHEDRAL, with a Cowparati.e Exanina- 
tion of the Restorations of other Cathedrals, Parish 
Churches, &c. By J. C. BuckLeR, Architect. 

Rrvinerons, Londoa, Oxford, and Cambri ige. 
Cousins and Gate, Lincoln. 





Just published, Fourth Edition, 3s 61. 
HE PRINCIPAL BATHS of FRANCE. 
By Epwin Lez, M.D., Author of ** The Baths of 
Germany,” &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
BATHS of ‘SWITZERLAND and SAVOY 
with Remarks on Mountaia Air. 33 6d. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. 
|| Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 


|| Joun Caurcurut and Sons, New Burling‘on strzet. 





CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
—_—o—— 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ MARY POWELL.” 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages 
in the Life of Mistress Anne Askew. Recorded by 
ye unworthie pen of NictoLas Motpwarr, B.A., 
and now first set forth by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” In 1 vol. crowu 8vo, 10s 6d, 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 
Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-66. By J. E. 
Hitary Skrnver, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Tale of Danish Heroism.” In 2 vols. post S8vo, 2ls. 


MARCHESA GIULIA 
FALLETTI di BAROLO (Reformer of the Turin 


Prisons). By Sitvio;Pet.ico, Author of “Le Mie 
Prigioni.” From the Original by Lady Georatana 
FULLERTON. 1 vol, Crown 8vo. [ Next week. 


A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
The NATURALIST i B 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. By 

Jonn Keast Lorn, F.Z.S., late Naturalist t> the 

British North American B y issi 2 

vols, crown 8vo, with many beautiful [llustrations, 

24s. 7 

“One of the very pleasantest works on natural his- 
tory that it has been our fortune to meet with. The 
author has a free and happy pencil, and in his descrip- 
tions bird, beast, fish, and insect live before us, until we 
seem to know them.”—Globe, 


BERTHA DEVREUX: an Incident 
in the Wars of the Roses. Iu Six Cantos. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, 33 6d, 


ALL in the DARK: a Novel. By J. 
SHERIDAN LE Fanu, Author of “Uncle Silas” and 
“Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “* Lord Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady 
Flavia.” 3 vols. post 8vv. 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. A 
Novel. 3 vols, 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
PAUL PENDRIL. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
“A narrative of sport and adventure in Corsica. It is 


a very capitally written story, and highly eutertaining.”’ 
—Morning Star. 





Also nearly ready. 
THRICE HIS. A Novel. 2 vols. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John aud I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It 
charms by its eloquence and moves by its pathos."— 

Mllustrated News. 


The WIFE’S ERROR. 
FELICIA’S DOWRY. 


MAURICE OKEDEN. 3 vols. 
“A capital novel.”"—Star. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Georce Girrorp. 3 vols. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of ** Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough sireet. 





By Lady Blake. 
By Mrs. Fitz- 





By Dr. ROBERT M. FERGUSON, 


of the Edinburgh Institution. 


Now ready, in 1 yol., price 3s 6d, with 148 Wool 
Fnugravings, 


ELECTRICITY, 


Being an accurate and popularly written account of the 
leading principles of Electricity and Magnetism, of the 
best forms of apparatus, end of the more important 
practical applications ofjthe science as at present kuown ; 
with an amply illustrated account of Wilde's lately 
patented and ingenious Magneto-Electric Machine. 


ba A copy by post for the price in stamps. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London, and Edinburgh. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


PHILOCTETES: 


A Metrical Drama after the Antique. 
By “M., A.” 

“This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as 
a whole; leaving the same sort of impression @f sad 
majesty upon us as many of the finest Greek dramas 
themselves ; combining the self-restrained aud subJju-d 
passion of the antique style, with here and there a 
touch of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere that 
wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural 
beauty characteristic of the modern.”—Spectator. 

“There is fine poetry in ‘ Philoctetes,’ but it is the 
song of despair.” —Reader, 

“Felicities of expression are scattered throughout 
the poem, nor is it deficient in dramatic characteriza- 
tion.” —Athenenm. 

London; ALFRED W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without, 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


Mr BAKER’S GREAT NILE BOOK 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
Great Basin of the Nile, 


Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


BY 
SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by J. Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, 
and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the 
Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and Por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
——(ae 

“This narrative of Mr. Baker's wanderings in 
the centre of Africa is the most picturesque 
description of the country and its inhabitants 
that has yet been presented to the world. It is 
written in excellent taste and in an animated 
and vigorous style. It abounds with striking 
incidents, remarkable situations, sporting ad- 
ventures, and valuable geographical informa- 
tion. The best parts of the English character 
have rarely been more admirably exemplified 
than by Mr. Baker in his manifold trials, per- 
plexities, and privations.” ...... “ His con- 
tributions to ethnology and natural history are 
also valuable and important.”—Quarterly Re- 
view. 

nt. He has conferred additional lustre 
on English discovery, which had already con- 
tributed so largely in the present century toa 
more complete knowledge of the habited and 
uninhabitable portions of the globe. He has 
approached nearer than any living man to the 
solution of that great mystery of the Nile, which 
has been the wonder of ages. He has accom- 
plished these great objects by his own sole 
resources, alone and unaccompanied by any 
European, except that intrepid lady who is the 
worthy mate of such ahusband; and the record 
of his travels will be read with interest wher- 
ever the English language is spoken.”—Zdin- 
burgh Review. 

“ We do not think that any dispute can arise 
as to the fact that Mr. Baker has discovered the 
actual source of the Nile, the great reservoir 
from which it flows onward continuously to the 
Mediterranean.”— Daily News. 

—_J0— 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE DECALOGUE VIEWED AS 
THE CHRISTIAN LAW: 


With Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of 
the Times. 


By Ricnanp Tupor, B.A., Rector of Frampton, Dorset. 
Also, by the same Author. 
ALMS-GIVING IN RELATION TO 
CHURCH FINANCE, 


Considered in Two Sermons Preached in St. Michael's 
Church, Helston. Avo, price 6. 
MacMI.uas and Co. Loudon, 








On July 25, feap 8vo, price 93, cloth, 


POEMS and BALLADS. 


By ALGeRNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
By the same Author. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, &c., 5s. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 6s. 
CHASTELARD, 7s. 


London: Epwarp Moxox, and Co., Dover street, W. 





A BOOK for the SEA-CLIFPF, the MOUNTAIN, and 
GLEN, 


Just published, price 53. 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By Davin Paae, F.RS.E., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy,” &c. 

“This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good 
books."—Geological Magazine. 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
THE C AND THE CROWN. 
By the Hon. T. J. Hovet-Tnur.ow. 

Witttam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


Qe 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook of Travel 
TALK, for the Use of FOREIGNERS in 
ENGLAND. In French, German, Italian, 
and English. I6mo. 3s 6d. 


’ 

Murray's Handbook for Modern 
LONDON. A Guide to all the Sights and 
Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. Map. 
lémo. 3s 6d. 


Murray's Handbook for Kent and 


SUSSEX —Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 
Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, 
Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 
Lowes, Arundel, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Surrey 
and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, 
Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, and the Isle of Wight. Map. Post 
8vo. 10s, 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Bucks, 
BERKS, and OXON—Windsor, Eton, Read- 
ing, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Hen- 
ley, Oxford, and the Thames from Maiden- 
head, and Windsor. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


’ : 

Murray's Handbook for Wilts, 
DORSET, and SOMERSET — Salisbury, 
Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherbourne, Wells, 
Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &. Map. Post 
8vo. 7s 6d. 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Devon 
and CORNWALL — Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launces- 
ton, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &e. Map. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 


Murray’s Handbook for Yorkshire. 


Map. Post 8vo, [Just ready. 


Murray’s Handbook for Durham 
and NORTHUMBERLAND — Neweastle, 
Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, 
Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, Shields, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, 
Coldstream, Alnwick, &. Map. Post 8yvo. 


9s. 


Handbook for the Lakes—West- 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, &c. Map. 
Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


Murray’s Handbook for North 
and SOUTH WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, the 
Wye, &. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 





, 

Murray’s Handbook for Ireland 
—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes 
of Killarney, Coast of Munster, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12s, 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook to the South- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND — 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Ro- 
chester, Cauterbury, and Chichester. ITllus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


" J 
Murray’s Handbook to the East- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND—Ox- 
ford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, and Lin- 
coln. Illustrations. Post 8yo. 18s. 


Murray’s Handbook to the West- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND — 
Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, and 
Lichfield. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 16s. 

*,* Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford may 

be had separately, price 2s 6d each. 
——_ 9 —— 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BOOKS FOR GENERAL READERS. 


POETRY. 


The Prince's Progress, and Other Poems. By 
Curistina G, Rossetri. With 2 Designs by D. G. Ros- 
setti. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

By the same Author, 

Lhe Goblin Market, and Other Poems, Feap, 
8r0, cloth, price 5s. 

Shadows of the Past, in Verse. By Viscount 
Srratrorp De Repeiirre. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Poems. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Collected and arranged anew. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. 
T. Palgrave. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Ballads and Songs of Brittany. By Tom Tay- 
Lor. Translated, with some of the Orignal Melodies 
Harmonized by Mrs. Tom TayLor. With Illustrations 
by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, K. 
Corbould, and H. K. Browne. Small 4to, cloth, 12s. 

The Angel in the House. By Coventry Pat- 
more. A Newand Cheap Edition. 1 vol. 18mo. beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, 2s 6d. Also, 2 vols, feap. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland. A Modern 
Poem. By Wittram ALLINGHAM. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Lgonore: a Tale. By Georgiana Lady Chat- 
tTerton. A New Edition, beautitu!ly printed on thick 
toned paper, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, en- 
graved by Jeens Crown. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

My Beautiful Lady. By Thomas Woolner. 
With a Vignette Title by Arthur Hughes, engraved by 
Jeens. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Duke Ernest: a Tragedy. And other Poems. 
By Rosauonp Hervey. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Dramatic Studies. By Augusta Webster. 
Extia fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

The Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, Literally 
Translated into English Verse, by AucusTA WEBSTER. 
Edited by Tuomas Wenster, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

A Life Drama, and Other Poems. By 
ALEXANDER Smita. Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 23 6d. 

‘ By the same Autkor. 
City Poems. Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


Edwin of Deira. Second Edition, feap. 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. 

Eclogues and Monodramas; or, a Collection 
of Verses. By Wituiam Lancaster. Extra fe.p. 8vo, 
cluth, price 43 6d, 

2 By the same Author, 

Preterita: Poems. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 

Studies in Verse. Extva feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


English Idyls, and Other Poems. By Jane 
Extice. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Behind the Veil, and Other Poems. By the 
Hon. Ropen Noet. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Saint’s Tragedy ; or, the True Story of 
Elizabeth of Hungary. By Rev. Cuartes Kines.ey, 
M.A, Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 53, 

By the same Author, ad 

Andromeda, and Other Poems. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 53. 

The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
New and Cheaper Edition (Seventh Thousand). Hand- 
somely printed on toned paper and bound in extra cloth. 
With Vignette and Frontispiece from Desigus by the 
Author. 4s 6d. 

Brother Fabian'’s Manuscript, and Other Poems. 
By Sepastian Evans. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 

The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. 
Poems on the Days of Archbishop Leighton and the 
Scottish Covenant. By OrnwELL. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Thoughts from a Girl's Life. By Lucy Fletcher. 
Feap 8vo, extra cloth, bevellei boards, price 43 6d. 

The Infant Bridal, and Other Poems. By 
AubREY De VERE. Fcap 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

The GEM EDITION. 

Sonnets and Songs by William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Francts Turner Patorave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With a Vignette Title 
engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem, price 3s 6d. 

VoL VIIL., 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61, of 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
by W. G. Crark and W. Apis WRIGHT. 

Contents: Hamlet-+A Reprint of the Edition of 
1603, ‘‘The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 

Vol. IX., completing the work, is in the Press. 
The GLOBE EDITION of 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. In One 
Compact Volume, royal feap. 8vo, beautifully printed on 
toned paper,and bound in extra cloth. Edited by W. 
G. Crank and W. Atpis Wraicat. Fifty-first Thousand. 
Extra cloth, 3s 6d; ditto, gilt edges, 4s 6d; morocco 





TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Letters from Egypt, 1863-5. By Lady Duff 
Gorpon. Crown 8yo, cloth, 836d. Third Kdition. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


A Painter's Camp. In Three Books. 1. Eng- 
land—2. Scotland—3. France. By P. G. Hamerron, 
Author of “the Isles of Loch Awe.” Second Edition, 
revised, with an a iditional Parg. Extrafcap 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Across Mexico in 1864-5. By W. H. Bullock. 
With a Coloured Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s éd. 


A Narrative of a Year's Journey through 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1562-3. By WIL- 
LIAM Gtrrorp Patarave, late of the 8th Regiment Bom- 
bay N.I. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait of the 
Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the Route, 28s. 
Third Edition. 


The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
The Scenery of Scotland in Connection with its 
PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ArcutsaLp Getkte. With 
Illustratio..s and a New Geological Map of Scotland, 
by Sir Roderick [. Murchison and A. Geikie. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

* Few things could be more delightful than a Scotch 
— with Mr, Geikie’s book in the knapsack.’'"—Guar- 
ian. 


Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Essayson Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Extra feap. 
8vo, price 63, (Uniform with‘‘ Arnold's Essays.”) 


Essays Biographical and Critical. Chiefly on 
the English Poets. By Davip Masson, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Letters in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, cloth, price 123 61. 


By the same Author. 
British Novelists and Their Styles; being a 
Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A New and Cheap Edition of 


Memoirs of George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
By his Sister. A New and Condensed Edition. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Life of John Milton, Narrated in Connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of his Time. By Davin Massov, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the Uuiversity of Edinburgh. 
Vol. L., with Portraits, 18s. 


The Life of William Blake (the Artist), with 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. By 
ALEXANDER Gitcuatst. With numerous Illustrations 
from Blake’s Designs and Fac-similes of his Studies of 
the “ Book of Job.” 2 vols., medium 8vo, 32s. 


A Brief Biographical Dictionary. Compiled 
and arranged by Caarvtes Hore, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In pott 8vo (same size as the “ Golden 
Treasury Series”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, 
price 4s 6d. Second Edition. 

“ The book will no doubt at once prove itself so useful 
as to become indispensable, and be found not only in 
libraries and on authors’ tables, but anywhere that any 
book of refereuce at all finds a place."—Scotsman. 


The Coal Question; an Inquiry concerning 
the Progress of the Nation and the Probable Exhaustion 
of our Coal Mines. By W. Srantey Jevons, M.A., 
Cobden Profeasor of Political Economy in Owen's 
Colleze, Manchester. The Second Edition, revised. 
8yo, cloth, price lus 61. 


THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book: a Statistical, 
Genea!ogical, and Historical Accoant of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World for the Year 1866. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
It may truly be asserted that there is not a work in 
existence containing the same amount of statistical, his- 
torical, and biographical information as the Statesman's 
Year-Book, or to quote a notica in the Spectator,— 
“There is not another p.blication containing such an 
analysis of the collected bluz-books of the world.” 


— —— 


New Volumes of Macmillan'’s School Class-Books. 
1. Lessons in Elementary Chymistry. By Henry 


Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chymistry in Owen's Col- 
lege, Manchester. With numerous [llustrations, 18mo, 
cloth, price 4s 6d. Uniform with Macmillau’s Scho.l 
Class- Books. 


2. Popular Astronomy: a Series of Lectures. 
By Georce BIppELL Atry, Astronomer Royal. With 
numerous Illustratious. 18mo, cloth, price 43 6d. Uni- 
form with Macmillan’s School Class-Books. 


3. Lessons in Elementary Botany. Tho Part 
on Systematic Botany based upon material left ia Manu- 
script by the late Professor Henstow. With nearly 20 
Illustrations. By Danie. OLtveR, F.R.S.,F.L.8. 18mo, 


FICTION, &c. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


Hereward the Wake, “ Last of the English.” 
By the Rev. CuaRLes KINGSLEY, M.A., 2 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


The Dove in the Eagle's Nest: a New Novel. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 yols, 
crown 8yvo, price 123. 

Leighton Court: a Country-House Story. 
By Henry KINGSLEY, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


A Son of the Soil: a» New Novel. 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, price 21s. 


Clemency Franklyn: a New Novel. By the 


Author of “Janet's Home.” 2 vols, crown 8Vo, price 21s. 


The Hillyars and Burtons: a Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kinostey. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 

Legends of Number Nip. By Mark Lemon. 


With 6 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Extra fcap 8yo, 
13. 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland: a Tale for 
Children, By Lewis Carno.t. With 42 Illustrations by 
John Tenniel, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

The Water Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land 
Baby. By the Rev. Cuar.es Kinastey, M.A. With 2 
Illustrations by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





Macmillan and Co.'s Six-Shilling Series of 
Popular Works. 


Uniform!y printed and boun4, crown 8vo, cloth, price ¢s 
each. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
M 


M.P. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kiagsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By Charles Kingsley, 

ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 

A LADY in her OWN RIGHT. By Westland Marston. 

The MOOR CO[TAGE. By May Beverley. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of ‘‘The Heir 
of Redecly‘fe.” 

HEARTSEASE. By Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of ‘Tae Heir of 
Redelyffe.” 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of *‘ The 
Heir of Re icliffe.” 

JANET'S HOME. 

The — CHAIN. By Authorof“ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe."”” 

The TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy Chain. By the 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

TOM BROWN at OXFORD. Bythe Author of “Tom 
Brown's School-Days.” 

GEKOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Kingsley. 

RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley. 

AUSTIN ELLLOL. By Heury Kingsley. 





The Golden Treasury Series. 
Uniformly printedia 18mo. Bound in extra cloth, 4s 62 
each volume. 

The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes, from the best 
Poets and Musicians. Selected and arrangel by Jous 
Huttan. 18mo, cloth, price 43 6d. 

The POKTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Eiited by ALEXANDER Saurn. 2 vols. handsomely bound 
in cloth, with Viguette and Design by J. B.; engraved 
by Shaw. 9°. 

ABvOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL COUNTRIES 
and ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redelyfife.” With a Vignette 
from a Stautette of Miss Nightingale by Miss Bonham 
Carter. 

The BOOK of PRAISE. Selected and arranged by 
RounpDELL PALMER. A New Edition, with Additional 
Hymns. 

The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected and 
arranged by C. F’. ALEXANDER. With a Vignette by R. 
Farren. 

The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest 
British Ballads. Edited by WiLLiaM ALLINGHAM. With 
a@ Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS and 
LYRICAL POEMS in the English LANGUAGE, 
Selectei and arranged with Notes, by Francis TURNER 
Patorave. With a V gneite by I. Woolner. 

The CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST 
POETS. Selected and arranged by Coventry Pat- 
more. With a Vignette by T. Woolner. 

The FAIRY BOOK. Classic Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax. 
With a Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 

The JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Say- 
ings. Selected and arrange by Mark Lemon, HMditor 
of Punch, With a Vignette by Charles Keene. 

The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS from THIS WORLD to 
THAT WHICH isto COMK. By Joan Bunyan. With 
a Vignette by W. Holman Hunt. 

BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and 
EVIL. by W. Apis Waicur, M.A., and a Vignette 
Engraving, afier Wooluer's statue of Bacon, by Jeens. 

The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited from the Origiuul Editions by J. W. Cars, M.A. 





cloth, 4s 6d. 





plain, flexible, 10s 6d ; morocco gilt, 12s. 
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